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Adult Teacher is your magazine 
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purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 
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However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
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By ROBERT G. 
MAYFIELD 





STEWARDSHIP began in the heart of God. The 
validity of this statement is clearly evident from 
a reading of the early chapters of the Book of 
Genesis where the story of the creation of the 
universe and man is set forth. In the first chapter 
of Genesis we read, “In the beginning God created 


the heavens and the earth. . . . So God created 
man in his own image, ... And God blessed them, 
and God said to them, ‘. . . have dominion over 


the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air 
and over every living thing that moves upon the 
earth.’ ” 

God as the creator of heaven and earth and all 
that is contained therein is the owner thereof. 
When he gave man dominion over the fowl of the 
air and the fish of the sea and all living creatures, 
he gave a general commission as a steward. 

As we search further in the Book of Genesis, 
we find “The Lorp God took the man and put him 
in the garden of Eden to till it and keep it.” 

In this story man was not given title to the 
garden of Eden. He was placed in a position where 
he was to supervise it and care for it and, as we 
would say in modern language, operate it. At no 
time did Adam and Eve own the garden; they 
merely had control of the management and the 
care of it. They were to look after it in such a way 
that God’s name would be glorified. 

Leviticus 25:23 states: “The land shall not be 
sold in perpetuity, for the land is mine [God’s].” 


For every beast of the forest is mine, 
the cattle wpon a thousand hills. 
(Psalms 50:10). 


Dr. MayFiEtp is executive secretary of the General Board 
of Lay Activities of The Methodist Church. 








God’s Ownership and 


Man’s Stewardship 


“The silver is mine, and the gold is mine” (Haggai 
2:8). Man owes God something. “All the tithe of 
the land, .. . is the Lorn’s; it is holy to the Lorp” 
(Leviticus 27:30) expresses stewardship. 

Jesus had much to say about stewardship. This 
is clearly indicated in the parables. The parable 
of the talents and the parable of the unjust stew- 
ard are only two of many examples. 

As we consider the relationship of a man to his 
wealth, we find guidance in Jesus’ teachings. He 
certainly never condemned wealth nor did he 
say that it was evil. He never indicated that 
in any way he would ever condemn a rich man 
to exclusion from the kingdom of God on the 
basis of his wealth alone. It was how he used his 
wealth as well as how he got it that concerned 
Jesus because he knew that character was in- 
volved. It is impossible to show that Jesus ever 
condemned individual ownership of property, else 
how could a man freely make choices and manage 
his property for the development of his character 
unless he experienced a sense of possession. He 
taught that property belonged ultimately to God 
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and that man as a steward was to manage it in 
the interest of getting God’s will done on earth. 

Paul spoke of stewardship in a number of places, 
but in particular we find in 2 Corinthians two of 
his outstanding writings on this subject. He said: 
“First they gave themselves to the Lord,” and 
“He who sows bountifully will also reap bounti- 
fully. Each one must do as he has made up his 
mind, not reluctantly or under compulsion, for 
God loves a cheerful giver.” 


Our UsE or POSSESSIONS 


Christianity insists that the original source and 
the ultimate owner of all natural and material 
resources is God. It holds that men working with 
these resources may become like him in their ex- 
pressions, build up the value of these resources, 
and convert them to instruments of human com- 
fort. In further co-operative creativity and use 
he may provide for the family of God on earth. 

As we read history, we find examples of those 
who have allowed selfishness, covetousness, and 
unbrotherly greed to nullify the divinely intended 
sacramental purpose of property and wealth. “The 
love of money” often becomes the root of all kinds 
of evil, but it need not be so if men will love it 
for what it can do for the kingdom of God. These 
sins grow out of the failure to acknowledge God’s 
ownership of the resources of the earth. 

Christianity also insists that property and 
wealth have a positive value for social experience. 
They have a real part to play in society. They are 
essential to human continuity and progress. God 
created the world of material things to furnish 
the basis for the kingdom of God in which pro- 
vision was made for everybody. 

Because of all these resources, life was to 
become increasingly abundant. Men were to be- 
come increasingly more alert to the presence and 
helpfulness of God. The managing of these re- 
sources by men in co-operation with God would 
constitute an experience in expressing the law of 
Christian love. Men must begin to think of and 
handle things in the way in which God intended 
them to be thought of and handled—namely, as a 
means of grace which will enable men to know 
and worship God. 

The basic idea of possessions in Christian stew- 
ardship is that all things are holy and must be 
used for holy ends—the glory of God, the train- 
ing of the souls of men in the spiritual and mental 
attitudes of God, and helping Christ bring his 
righteous cause to consummation. 

Jesus had much to say about money, the most 
usable of all possessions. He never condemned 
property or wealth as such. Many of his parables 
dealt with money as a medium of exchange. In 
the Gospels he frequently referred to man’s at- 
titude toward property. He knew that bad men 
could work terrible wickedness and that good men 
could work wonderful blessings with the money 
possessed. He recognized the spiritual values in- 
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herent in money. To use it as an instrument of 
righteous expression would constitute a normal 
part of his way of life. Jesus struggled to convince 
men that they should make wealth and money 
their servant rather than let it be their master. 


THE METHODIST PHILOSOPHY 


The Methodist Church in expressing its phi- 
losophy of Christian stewardship has said: “Stew- 
ardship is the practical expression of one’s experi- 
ence of God. Therefore, all one’s life, all personal 
abilities, and all material resources constitute a 
gift from God, which should be used for his glory 
and for the welfare of mankind. . . . Christian 
experience demonstrates that the acknowledg- 
ment of God’s ownership and man’s stewardship 
should result in systematic, proportionate, and 
abundant giving. Tithing is commended as a 
historic and workable method attested by many 
Christians throughout centuries of religious cus- 
tom and joyful experience.” (Paragraph 1523, Dis- 
cipline of The Methodist Church, 1952). 

The 1952 General Conference said that there 
should be a church-wide program of stewardship 
education with special emphasis upon the stew- 
ardship of possessions which shall be closely 
related to giving to the benevolent causes which 
Methodists are called upon to support. Steward- 
ship of possessions shall be interpreted to mean 
that the tithe is the minimum standard of giving 
for Methodist people. 

The Board of Lay Activities, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation are now engaged in taking this great 
program of cultivation in the field of the steward- 
ship of possessions to every church in our con- 
nection. This is not a campaign for the raising of 
money; it is a program of cultivation designed 
to lay upon the hearts of Methodist people the 
matter of Christian stewardship of the posses- 
sions entrusted to them by our heavenly Father. 

The tithe is being lifted up as the suggested 
standard of giving for Methodist people. It is not 
being emphasized as a legalistic requirement 
which must be met in order for a person to be a 
Christian. The tithe is being lifted up as a means 
whereby every person can grow in grace as he 
practices stewardship, recognizing God’s owner- 
ship of all of life. We want the tithe to be the 
expression of the individual Christian’s love for 
the heavenly Father and for his fellow man. 

Every local church, if it would be true to the 
teachings of Christ and to the law of The Method- 
ist Church, would lay this great doctrine of Chris- 
tian living upon the hearts of its members. It will 


‘do as muck to deepen the spiritual life of the 


church as any single thing that can be done. As 
church members become tithers, they acknowl- 
edge God’s ownership and man’s stewardship. 
Stewardship then becomes a practical expression 
of one’s experience of God. 
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A MAN named John Wesley went in 1736 to the 
new world as a witness to the gospel. A plaque on 
Christ Church, Savannah, Georgia, credits him 
with founding the first Sunday school in America. 
Doubtless this was also the first in the Christian 
world. 

The moving picture John Wesley has a scene, 
near its opening, of the school in the Wesley house- 
hold. In it Wesley received his elementary educa- 
tion with his mother as the teacher. His education 
really started at one year of age when he was 
taught to fear the rod and, if he cried at all, to cry 
in soft tones. When he was able to speak, he 
learned the Lord’s Prayer and repeated it every 
morning and night. He learned to read at five 
years of age. 

Each child in the family was allowed only one 
day to learn all the letters of the alphabet, both 
large and small. This task was accomplished by 
all but two of the Wesley children—it took them 
a day and a half to learn the letters perfectly. 
The school opened and closed with the singing of 
a psalm. In addition to the reading of the psalm 
appointed for the day, another chapter from the 
Bible was read. 

The first thirty years of John Wesley’s life were 
lived in the atmosphere of education. At ten he 
passed from his mother’s tutelage to Charter- 
house, London, one of the distinguished boys’ 
schools of his day. He spent six years there. Dur- 
ing this period Samuel, his brother, head usher at 
Westminster School, wrote his father “My brother 
Jack, I can faithfully assure you, gives you no 
manner of discouragement from breeding your 
third son a scholar. Jack is a brave boy, learning 
Hebrew as fast as he can.” 

At the age of seventeen John Wesley asked a 
scholarly friend of his father’s for a reeommenda- 
tion to Oxford. This friend told him that he was 
too young to enter Oxford because at that age one 
certainly could not know Latin or Greek. Wesley 
replied, rather haughtily, “If I do not know Greek 
or Latin better than you, I ought to go back to 
school.” 

In 1720 John Wesley entered Christ Church, one 
of the noblest colleges at Oxford University. Here 
he distinguished himself as a scholar of high 








Dr. Gross is executive secretary of the Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions, General Board of Education of Tne 
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By JOHN O. GROSS 


ability. His first years in Oxford were not charac- 
terized by piety. But, like many other college stu- 
dents, he found himself during those formative 
years and decided to follow his mother’s advice 
and “make religion the business of his life.” He 
studied theology diligently and at twenty-two was 
ordained a deacon in the Church of England. 

In 1726, at twenty-three, Wesley, fully estab- 
lished as a scholar and a member of the Oxford 
community, was elected a Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege and lecturer in Greek. Here he was acknowl- 
edged to be a man of talents and learning, and it 
is said that his skill in logic was outstanding. This 
recognition greatly pleased his father, an Oxford 
man, who addressed him, “Dear Mr. Fellow Elect 
of Lincoln,” saying, “What will be my own fate 
God only knows. Wherever I am, my Jack is 
fellow of Lincoln.” 


A CONCERN FOR EDUCATION 


Because of this background it is not surprising 
that John Wesley should emerge as one of the 
greatest educational leaders of the modern world. 
He studied the educational philosophy of his day 
and made an effort to strike a balance between 
theory and practice. 

At Kingswood, a school which he established in 
1739, he conducted some experiments and showed 
a readiness to depart from traditional practices. 
He attacked the exclusiveness of educational in- 
stitutions of his day and urged the opening of edu- 
cational opportunities for any who were able to 
profit by them. Once, when some of his Kingswood 
students were not permitted to enter Oxford, since 
they were “bred to the trades,” he vowed that he 
would not let Kingswood become a class school 
but a college for all people, equal to any in 
England. He himself outlined its curriculum and 
prepared the necessary textbooks in English gram- 
mar, French, Greek, and Hebrew. 

This concern for the education of the common 
people was something new for Wesley’s day. 
Green, the historian, who is often quoted as saying 
that the Wesleyan revival saved England from the 
revolution that befell France, says that John Wes- 
ley gave “the first impulse to our popular educa- 
tion.” 

In the preface to an abridged edition of Wesley’s 
Journal, Augustine Birrell gives this significant 
estimate of John Wesley: “No man lived nearer 
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J OHN WESLEY founded schools, established Sunday schools and 


prepared materials for instruction. Here he is shown at his Kings- 





wood school. One of his many famous sayings was, “Let us unite the 
two so long divided, knowledge and vital piety.”’ Scene from the feature- 
length color film John Wesley produced by the Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church in co-operation with J. Arthur Rank. 


the centre than John Wesley—neither Clive 
nor Pitt, neither Mansfield nor Johnson. You 
cannot cut him out of our national life. No single 
figure influenced so many minds, no single voice 
touched so many hearts.” 

Wesley, deeply moved by the illiteracy of his 
time and the neglect of education, early in his 
ministry set up schools. Foundry Church, where 
most of his work was established, was a great 
community center, housing among its many ac- 
tivities a day school. There, he said, the children 
have the opportunity of learning to read and write 
without the “necessity of learning heathenism at 
the same time.” During his life he founded several 
schools of this kind for the poor people. 


THe SuNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday school has been called the root out 
of which England’s system of day schools grew. 
Credit for the Sunday school goés to Robert 
Raikes, a Gloucester journalist. Raikes was 
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moved not only by the illiterate condition of the 
children of this day but also by the prevalence of 
juvenile delinquency. 

In those days, the opening of the industrial era 
in England, a majority of the workers in the cotton 
industry were under the age of twenty-one. The 
demand for cheap child labor threw adults out of 
employment and made them dependent upon the 
children for their livelihood. Parental control was 
relinquished, followed by a rise in lawlessness and 
rowdyism. On Sunday, the only day the children 
had free from their fourteen- to sixteen-hour 
grind, they poured into the streets, creating seri- 
ous moral problems. 

Raikes’s Sunday school was directed toward 
helping to meet a condition created by these un- 
ruly children. This movement, a success from the 
first in providing a form of education and moral 
discipline, rapidly advanced across the country. 
It stigmatized ignorance, prompted the produc- 
tion of books for children, and planted deep in 




















the nineteenth century a concern for social de- 
velopment and industrial understanding. 

Raikes, it has been said, was given the idea for 
the Sunday school by Sophia Bradburn, the wife 
of an early Methodist preacher. In saying this, we 
do not minimize the importance of Robert Raikes. 
It was he who gave the impetus to the work. But 
it is common knowledge that systematized reli- 
gious instruction of the children was a life-long 
concern of John Wesley. One of the first Methodist 
Conferences voted for the organization of chil- 
dren’s societies for religious instruction, and Wes- 
ley himself prepared the rules for this instruction. 

Wesley’s Journal indicates that he was a strong 
supporter of the early Sunday-school movement. 
Under date of July 18, 1784, he wrote: “Before 
service I stepped into the Sunday School, which 
contains two hundred and forty children... . I 
find these schools springing up wherever I go.” 
Their work dealt principally with secular sub- 
jects, but Wesley’s remarks here are prophetic of 
the Sunday schools of this century: “Perhaps God 
may have a deeper end therein, than men are 
aware of. Who knows but some of these schools 
may become nurseries for Christians?” 

Just a year before he died, Wesley wrote to 
Charles Atmore, his “assistant” at Newcastle, 
saying he was “glad that you have set up Sunday 
Schools at Newcastle. This is one of the noblest in- 
stitutions which has been seen in Europe for some 
centuries and will increase more and more, pro- 
vided the teachers and inspectors do their duties. 
Nothing can prevent the success of this blessed 
work but the neglect of the instruments. There- 
fore, be sure to watch over these with ail care 
that they may not grow weary of well-doing.” 

Wesley’s followers, according to H. F. Matthews, 
became so imbued with zeal for education that “in 
town and village, in buildings as diverse as chapels 
and hay-lofts, in blacksmiths’ shops and disused 
barns, the laymen of the Church, often poor 
enough themselves, shared their little store of 
knowledge with any of the children of their 
fellows who cared to profit from it.” ! 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Wesley’s contribution to education was not 
limited to the formal school program. In his “Es- 
timate of the Manners of the Present Time,” John 
Wesley described the conditions of his day: “A 
total ignorance of God is almost universal among 
us. The exceptions are exceeding few, whether 
among the learned or unlearned. . . .:men and 
maid servants, soldiers, sailors, tradesmen of all 
ranks, lawyers, physicians, gentlemen, lords, are 
as ignorant of the Creator of the world as Mo- 
hammedans or Pagans.” No other nation of earth, 
he said in a sermon, was so dissipated and un- 
godly as contemporary England. 





1From Methodism and the Education of the People, by H. F. 
Matthews; The Epworth Press, London; 1949. 


Early Methodists were the underprivileged, un- 
lettered, forgotten men of the eighteenth century. 
While he could accept their poverty, John Wesley 
would not excuse their ignorance. Furthermore, 
he knew that if the results of the revivals were 
to be conserved, education must follow evangelism. 

Wesley’s goal of giving “plain truth to plain 
people” produced a program of adult education 
far in advance of his time. He encouraged Meth- 
odist converts from mines and factories to learn 
to read and made available for them the best of 
literature in cheap bindings. Here Wesley an- 
ticipated the inexpensive bindings of our day— 
a movement that has reached large proportions. 
In fact, Wesley was the first leader of thought to 
use the printed page on a large scale. 

One by-product of the Methodist movement, 
Henry Betts holds, is its lifting the converts out 
of ignorance and brutality and making them in- 
telligent and responsible men. Their new faith 
awakened their cultural desires, gave them an 
interest in books and music. Out of an experience 
of religion many men were led to study their 
Bibles and to read books written by Wesley or 
recommended by him. 

Our modern concern for education owes much 
to John Wesley, distinguished scholar and teacher. 
But in all of our appreciation of his humanitarian 
work we must not forget that his loving the Lord, 
his God, with all his mind was the result of a great 
religious experience. Methodism has held that the 
most disturbing foe to ignorance, poverty, and all 
other elements which breed unrest is an educated 
Christian, ready to follow courageously his Chris- 
tian convictions regardless of where they may 
lead. 


Booklet by Dr. Gross 


In John Wesley: Christian Educator Dr. Gross 
sets forth the profound and prophetic qualities of 
John Wesley’s educational philosophy and serv- 
ices. He is revealed as an educational leader far 
in advance of the times in which he lived. 

John Wesley: Christian Educator, by John O. 
Gross (copyright 1954 by the Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church) , may be ordered from the 
Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The price is 15 cents a single copy, $1.25 for 
12 copies, $8.50 for 100 copies. 
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Jesus, Thy boundless love to me 
No thought can reach, no tongue declare; 
O knit my thankful heart to Thee, 
And reign without a rival there! 
Thine wholly, Thine alone, I’d live, 
Myself to Thee entirely give. 
—John Wesley; The Methodist Hymnal, 222. 





Wuat do your students think? How, for in- 
stance, do they regard the Bible? Do they see it 
as a collection of equally inspired documents? Do 
they—or any of them—favor literal interpreta- 
tions or look to the Bible for prophecies of future 
events? What are their pet beliefs, inherited prej- 
udices, deepest desires? How much information 
do they have on biblical or other religious issues? 

Can you answer these questions about the stu- 
dents in your Sunday-school class? About all of 
them? Any of them? How much do you really 
know about their thinking and feeling on the sub- 
jects discussed each Sunday morning? How well 
have you listened—really listened—to the men 
and/or women who occupy the chairs in your 
class Sunday mornings? 


Why Listen? 


Perhaps you have always thought that the 
teacher should do the talking and the students 
should do the listening. This assumes that the 
students’ before-session knowledge is of little or 
no importance. It also assumes that the teacher 
possesses a monopoly of knowledge and skill at 
interpretation. But few students come to class 
with open minds and unprejudiced hearts. More- 
over, many of them have had experiences denied 
to the teacher. Adults both young and old have 
much to say that is worth listening to, much to 
say that the teacher must hear if he is to do his 
job effectively. 

But another and perhaps more compelling rea- 
son demands that the teacher be a good listener. 
Education is active, not passive. People’s minds 
are not like blackboards on which skilled teachers 
are able to write what they will. Every good 
teacher must learn this sooner or later, and the 
adult church-school teacher had better learn it 
sooner than later. Otherwise, his “students” may 
go on and on appearing to pay close attention, 
thinking about anything except the lesson, hand- 
shaking the teacher with a “nice talk” as the class 
is dismissed, and learning little or nothing from 
the class session. 

Unless the student thinks actively about the 
lesson subject, unless he brings past knowledge 
and experience to bear upon the lesson and inte- 
grates the new with the old, little learning takes 
place. 





Dr. PHIFER is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


Capturing and holding the attention of a stu- 
dent requires more than knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion; it requires knowledge of the 
student. Unless you know where he now is in his 
thinking, you have little chance of moving him 
ahead to something newer and better and more 
in accord with the Christ you teach. Study your 
students as you study your lesson. Both studies 
pay high dividends. Either without the other is 
only half the teacher’s job. 


LISTENING IN THE GROUP 


Perhaps now you are wondering, Where and 
how can I learn what the members of my class are 
thinking? You may have found it difficult—too 
difficult—to get your students to express their 


feelings or participate in class sessions. Maybe 


you tried hard and felt frustrated at the lack of 
immediate response. 

When was the last time you tried to encourage 
class participation? Did you give them a fair 
chance? Or did you save only a couple of minutes 
just before the bell to ask whether “anyone has 
anything to say”? If so, the failure of your class 
“discussion” is yours rather than theirs. When the 
class is waiting expectantly for the bell and the 
teacher asks for questions or comments in a half- 
apologetic and half-“I dare you to find any fault 
with what I’ve said” attitude, the natural tendency 
is to keep silent. 

If the size of the class permits group discus- 
sion, this offers the teacher regular weekly op- 
portunities for listening to and learning about his 
class. It has worked for others; it can work for 
you if (1) your attitude encourages free and frank 
expression of honest opinion, and if (2) you are 
listening—really listening—to what class members 
say. Any teacher can all too easily wrap himself 
in the cocoon of his own concerns—in the next 
idea he wants to express or the announcement for 
which he simply must save time. A teacher can 
nod and smile and hear nothing except the silent 
period for which he has been waiting. 


OTHER Ways OF LISTENING 


Perhaps the size of your class does not permit 
—or at least does not encourage—discussion. Or 
an outside teacher may have been invited to talk 
to the class out of his specialized knowledge. What 
then? When the class is large or uninformed on 
the subject, an alert teacher will find other ways 
for discovering whether or not the lesson is “get- 
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ting through.” He may encourage questions from 
the class, saving enough time so that no one feels 
rushed by the bell. He may even break the ice 
with a planted question or two so that others feel 
freer to speak up. He may call for written ques- 
tions or comments. 

The Sunday-school teacher may even give a 
test. Yes, the heresy is true, and some adult teach- 
ers have tried it. One teacher let his class take 
the questions home, work on them with open 
Bibles, then grade their own papers. There is no 
need to compare grades, except as adults do so 
for themselves, though one teacher gave special 
classroom recognition to all who reported perfect 
scores. Comments from the class on the ease or 
difficulty of the test will tell the alert teacher 


“Adults both young and old have much to say that is 
worth listening to, ... that the teacher must hear if he 
is to do his job effectively.” 


much about how well his students are learning. 

One of the best ways for the teacher of a large 
class to learn what his students are thinking is to 
meet regularly with a representative program 
committee. Members of this committee serve as a 
small sample of the thinking of the entire group. 
From their give-and-take discussions of program 
planning the teacher can gain insight into the 
attitudes of class members. When necessary, 
program-committee members can sample the 
opinions of other class members and report to 
the teacher. 


TEACHING AFTER LISTENING 


If you are convinced that you should listen and 
have some ideas about when and how to sample 
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Christmas Worship 


in the Home 


CurISTMAS is a family day. Of all the special oc- 
casions of the year, Christmas brings more fam- 
ilies together around the world than does any 
other. It is a time for fellowship, a time for joy, 
a time for giving gifts. More and more families 
are finding it also a time for family worship. Let 
us remember that during the Christmas season 
we are celebrating the birth of Jesus Christ. Let 
us remember him as we sing together, play to- 
gether, and pray together. 

Each year the Department of the Christian 
Family of the General Board of Education pub- 


ship in the home during the Christmas season. This 
suggests things to do in the home which will have 
worship significance and which will bind the 
family closer together. 

A brief worship service has been planned with 
the hope that many families around the world wiil 
unite in worship on Christmas morning. The con- 
sciousness that others are worshiping at this same 
time strengthens our determination to live the 
Christian way of life. Many adult classes order 
this service and make it available to every family 
with children in the church school. Christmas 
Worship in the Home may be purchased from the 
Service Department of the Board of Education, 
Box 871, Nashville, Tenn. Price 30 cents a dozen, 
$2.00 a hundred. Please send cash or check with 
order. 

A,new Thanksgiving service for use in the home 
on Thanksgiving Day is also available this year 
from the Service Department at the same price as 
Christmas Worship in the Home. 
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the thinking of your class, the final question is 
what to do about what you hear. How should 
the teacher’s listening affect his teaching? 

It probably goes without saying that no teacher 
can take at face value everything he hears. Com- 
pliments cost little and many have read Dale 
Carnegie’s advice on winning friends and getting 
along with people. And any teacher can expect 
to receive a few brickbats now and again. No one 
can please everybody all the time. 

One class searching for a new teacher told a 
prospect that they were accustomed to lectures 
and did not want group discussion. The teacher 
believed in group processes, however, and asked 
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lishes an attractive folder of suggestions for wor- - 


the class to accept a trial period. Reluctantly the 
class agreed. After a month’s experience they 
liked the new way so well that there was no 
sentiment for a return to lectures. In the begin- 
ning the teacher listened to all objections and met 
them with a proposal the class was willing to 
accept. 

An understanding of the attitudes and beliefs 
and prejudices and preconceptions of class mem- 
bers is virtually a necessity for either lecturer or 
discussion leader. No speaker can safely prepare 
his lecture without considering the attitudes of his 
audience toward the subject under discussion. 

For instance, the teacher may give one session 
to the United Nations. Is not a vital part of his 
preparation an inquiry into the attitudes of class 
members toward the U.N.? If not, the teacher 
may labor the obvious and waste time persuading 
a pro-U.N. class that the U.N. deserves sympa- 
thetic support. On the other hand, some church- 
school classes undoubtedly contain many mem- 
bers hostile to the U.N. A teacher addressing this 
second type of class would invite failure should 
he assume that all his hearers were convinced 
of the value of the U.N. and only needed to be 
told how to make their support effective. 

When the class participates actively in group 
discussion, the teacher has if anything an even 
greater need for understanding the beliefs and 
attitudes of class members. Intelligent assign- 
ments for group participation depend on this 
understanding. 

The starting point in discussions may vary from 
class to class, depending on the attitudes of the 
members. And during the discussion the teacher- 
leader must be sensitive to agreements and dis- 
agreements among class members. He needs to 
observe not only the attitudes of class members 
toward the subject but also their attitudes toward 
each other. This requires careful listening, not 
only to the words that are spoken but also to the 
vocal inflections and other clues to interpersonal 
relationships betrayed during the progress of the 
discussion. Disagreement may be a product of 
personality conflict as much as of difference in 
ideas. Either cause is a vital concern of the sensi- 
tive teacher-leader. 

Do you listen? Do you know how to listen? Do 
you make opportunities for yourself to listen? Do 
you use what you hear to make your teaching— 
whether by lecture or by discussion—more effec- 
tive? If not, you should. 

Our public schools are only now awakening to 
the fact that we spend more hours listening than in 
any other form of communication. If you were to 
go back to high school or college now, you might 
be taught to listen just as you were probably 
taught to speak and write and maybe to read 
more rapidly. You can, however, learn a lot for 
yourself if you will give to effective listening the 
time and effort and energy it deserves. Improve 
your listening to improve your teaching. 








By THOMAS J. VAN LOON 


RELIGION 


Pusuic SCHOOLS must create a climate 
favorable to the development of individual reli- 
gious commitments nurtured in the home and 
church.” 

According to a news-service report, this con- 
clusion was reached by a study commission at the 
tenth annual meeting of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, at its 
March, 1955, meeting in Chicago. 

The group further agreed: 

2. The question of teaching religion in the public 
schools is becoming an increasingly critical issue. 

3. The public school has a responsibility for de- 
veloping moral and spiritual values but cannot 
teach sectarianism. 

4. The school is responsible for teaching about 
religion as an essential part of our culture. 

3. There is need for increased intercommunica- 
tion among all concerned agencies—church, 
school, and home. 

The conclusions of this study commission are 





THe RevereND Mr. Van Loon is director of church and 
public school relations, Board of Education of The Meth- 
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and 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


another evidence of the increasingly serious con- 
sideration being given the relation of religion and 
the public schools by public educators as well as 
by church groups. 

What considerations led to the above-mentioned 
decisions? What are some of the implications for 
the public schools? What are some of the specific 
things that may be done in carrying out these 
ideas? Let us look more closely at this matter 
using the five items upon which the study com- 
mission agreed. 


I. A CLIMATE FAVORABLE TO RELIGIOUS 
COMMITMENTS 


Note at once there is no intention to seek re- 
ligious commitments in the public school. Instead, 
it is rightly assumed that these commitments will 
be made in the home and the church. The schools’ 
function is simply that of creating a climate favor- 
able to their further development. 

It would seem that at least three things, in 
some places four, could be done in the public 
schools to develop such a climate. In many places, 
these are being done. 

A. A “Statement on Church and Public School 
Relations” adopted in January, 1955, by the Gen- 
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eral Board of Education of The Methodist Church, 
states the first of these in these words: “We are 
concerned that the education of our children and 
youth inelude recognition of the reality stated by 
the Supreme Court as ‘we are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being,’ 
and that this be done honestly, sympathetically, 
and without sectarian divisiveness.” This state- 
ment is available from the executive secretaries 
of the annual conference boards of education, or 
from my office, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

B. Like the states whose agencies they are, the 
public schools can acknowledge that they exist 
under the governance of God. With one lone ex- 
ception, the constitution of every one of the states 
specifically acknowledges God. No attempt should 
be made, however, to explain God nor to give de- 
tailed content to the concept of God. To do so is 
to become sectarian. 

C. Consistent with the Supreme Court’s state- 
ment “we are a religious people . . .” the school 
can acknowledge that religion is good Ameri- 
canism. This means respecting the faith of the 
individual child, whatever it may be, and 
sympathetic understanding of the purposes of the 
institutions of religion. Here again, however, it is 
not the function of the school to press for religious 
commitment on the part of any child. 

D. Planned religious activities may also con- 
tribute to a favorable climate. Here there is a great 
variety in what is permitted by the laws of the 
states and what is acceptable to the various reli- 
gious groups within a given community. 

One of the most common of these planned ac- 
tivities is Bible reading. But, look at its varied 
legal status! In twelve states, plus the District of 
Columbia, daily Bible reading is required by law 
but usually with the provision that no sectarian 
comment shall be made. In six states, plus New 
York City, the law specifically permits Bible read- 
ing. In eighteen other states, Bible reading is 
permitted under general terms of the law or as- 
sumed to be permitted by reason of silence. How- 
ever, in twelve other states Bible reading is not 
permitted under interpretation of state constitu- 
tion or statute. These states are Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
New York, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


II. An INCREASINGLY CRITICAL ISSUE 


Three reasons why this issue is becoming in- 
creasingly critical are here suggested. 

A. The need to safeguard religious freedom and 
the separation of church and state is properly ac- 
cepted by leaders of public education as well as 
most religious leaders, but there is considerable 
disagreement and tension as to what separation of 
church and state does and ought to mean. 

Every proposal for religion in public education 
must be carefully examined for possible threats to 
religious freedom. No easy solution has yet been 
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found to the question of how the interests of the 
majority may be served while safeguarding the 
rights of the minorities. While some religious and 
cultural groups are becoming increasingly co- 
operative in seeking practical solutions, some 
seem to be increasingly rigid in opposing any pro- 
posal for dealing with religion in public education. 

B. Failure to deal with religion makes for a 
critical inconsistency in the public school’s educa- 
tional philosophy. In modern educational theory 
and practice there is a trend toward identifying 
school and community. 

As a publication of the American Council on 
Education expresses it, “. . . The public school is 
increasingly regarded as a unifying agency. To 
have avoided sectarian teaching in the public 
schools was a real and necessary achievement, 
but to perpetuate in education a dualism in our 
culture is another matter. As time passes, the 
inconsistency of excluding the study of religion 
becomes more, rather than less, marked. The 
school itself is emphasizing a division, a split, in 
the educative process which its own philosophy 
increasingly repudiates.” 1 

C. Increasing numbers of religious groups are 
expressing their conviction that education without 
religion contributes to the secularization of life 
which they oppose and view as a threat. Accord- 
ingly, many Protestant groups are moving to es- 
tablish “religious day schools.” 

During the period, 1937-51, there was an in- 
crease of 61 per cent in enrollment in these Prot- 
estant day schools. Sponsorship of such schools 
is by no means confined to small denominations or 
those with particular doctrinal emphases. Some 
leaders and members of large denominations, here- 
tofore noted for their support of the public 
schools, are giving consideration to parochial 
schools. Many leaders of public education seem 
not yet to have realized how deep and determined 
is the conviction of church people on this matter. 

At present, one in six elementary pupils and 
one in ten high-school students in the United 
States are attending a parochial school. This num- 
ber is rising for a variety of reasons. In some 
places, less than half of school-age pupils are en- 
rolled in public schools. New York city, for 
example, enrolls less than 44 per cent in public 
schools. 

The statement adopted by the Methodist Gen- 
eral Board of Education, quoted above, says on 
this point, “. .. we declare unalterable opposition 
to the purposes of the small minority of aggres- 
sive humanists and others who seek complete sec- 
ularization of public school education. We urge 
public educators to recognize that a religious—but 
nonsectarian—basic orientation of the public 
schools is the best way to strengthen the enthu- 
siasm of religious people for public education.” 
~ 1 From The Relation of Religion to Public Education: The Basic 


Principles; Report of the Committee on Religion and Education. 
Copyright 1947, American Council on Education. 








III. Morat AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
WITHOUT SECTARIANISM 


The Educational Policies Commission’s 1951 
publication, Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, lists ten such values on which the 
American people as a whole are agreed, and which 
should be taught in the public schools. 

These values are: 

. The supreme importance of the individual 
personality 

. Moral responsibility 

. Institutions as the servants of man 

Common consent 

. A devotion to truth 

. Respect for excellence 

. Moral equality 

. Brotherhood 

. The pursuit of happiness 

10. Spiritual enrichment 

For many religious people the*crucial question 
here is where are these values to be rooted. What 
are the roots of which these values are the fruits? 

B. While wanting to avoid the usual forms of 
sectarianism, many believe that to be thus silent 
about the religious roots of these values may con- 
tribute to a sectarianism of another sort—that is, 
a humanistic, naturalistic sectarianism that re- 
gards such values ‘as created and sanctioned by 
our modern culture. 

Such a view gives little or no reference to 
religion or its institutions which serve and under- 
gird these values and which historically have 
provided the structure for these values. Take 
brotherhood, for example. Is this the convenient 
creation of modern society or is brotherhood 
grounded in the fatherhood of God? 

In some school systems, specific effort is made 
to ground these values in religion. For example, 
San Diego, California, schools stress existence 
of God and reverence for God as basic values, 
while an American history unit in Nebraska in- 
cludes faith and recognition of Deity among the 
moral and spiritual values to be taught. 
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IV. TeaAcHiInc Asout RELIGION AS AN ESSENTIAL 
ASPECT OF OuR CULTURE 


About is an important word in the above. 
Teaching about religion is intended to be quite 
different from the teaching of religion as a re- 
sponsibility of the public school. Official publica- 
tions of educational groups have stressed this 
responsibility of the schools. The volume, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools; quoted 
above, stated “the public school can teach ob- 
jectively about religion without advocating or 
teaching any religious creed. To omit from the 
classroom all reference to religion and the institu- 
tions of religion is to neglect an important part of 
American life. Knowledge about religion is es- 
sential for full understanding of our culture, 
literature, art, history, and current affairs.” The 


1953 publication of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, The Function of the Public Schools in Deal- 
ing With Religion, stresses the same viewpoint. 

One of the real problems is securing capable 
and adequately trained teachers to handle religion 
in this way. The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education is currently conducting a 
five-year teacher education-and-religion project 
with fifteen colleges and universities as pilot 
centers. Its purpose: “to discover and develop 
ways and means to teach the reciprocal relation 
between religion and other elements in human 
culture in order that the prospective teacher, 
whether he teaches literature, history, the arts, 
science, or other subjects, shall be prepared to 
understand, to appreciate, and to convey to his 
students the significance of religion in human 
affairs.” 

In many areas, teaching about religion is now 
carried on by means of elective Bible courses 
usually offered as part of the high-school litera- 
ture program. With adequately trained teachers, 
various state school laws provide more oppor- 
tunity for this kind of instruction than is currently 
being used. North Carolina is one example of a 
fairly well-developed program with thirty thou- 
sands pupils receiving such instruction in fifty- 
three communities. Fhe Bible department of the 
North Carolina Edueation Association provides, 
in mimeographed form, a suggested twelve-year 
program of biblical education. 

In some states, however, this would be im- 
possible under current legal positions. For ex- 
ample, a recent opinion in Arizona indicates that 
the state constitution prohibits such teaching in 
its public schools, while a Washington State Su- 
preme Court decision has given a similar ruling 
for its state. 


V. NEED FoR INCREASED INTERCOMMUNICATION 


This need for increased intercommunication is 
obvious in the light of some of the factors detailed 
above. It is imperative that confidence be main- 
tained between homes, religious agencies, and 
schools. There must be honest sharing of convic- 
tions and frank facing of problems. 

It is imperative that all community groups 
affected be involved in developing proposals for 
dealing with religion in the public schools. Only 
thus can each group know what position others 
take and, equally important, why they have taken 
it. 

Failure to maintain communication is to invite 
misunderstanding, tension, and embarrassment. 

Through action by its General Board of Edu- 
cation, The Methodist Church has indicated strong 
interest in religion for public-school pupils. Con- 
ferences on this important matter are being 
planned in numerous places. Information on re- 
sources and developments may be obtained free 
from the annual-conference executive secretaries 
or from my office (Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee) . 
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Evangelism’s Next Twenty Years 


Here is supplementary material for the lesson 
on “Spreading the Good News” (International 
Lesson Series, November 27), page 32. 


GREAT and remarkable changes have taken 
place in evangelism in the last twenty years. They 
have brought a deep and quickening significance 
to the minds and hearts of men as well as amazing 
results in the wide outreach of Christian influence. 
But these changes that have occurred are small 
compared to the opportunities for advance in 
evangelism in the next two decades. 

Twenty years or more ago evangelism was 
largely a lost or ineffective art. Church member- 
ship was not growing. Ministers were at a loss as 
to how to proceed. Mass evangelism, once success- 
ful, had fallen, it seemed, into disrepute. 

Today not only has evangelism won again its 
centrality in the thought of the churches but also 
it has been redeemed in its productivity. Church 
membership is growing as never before. 


A NEw ERA 


In the immediate past, church membership has 
been growing at a more rapid rate than the spiral- 
ing population. The very rate of increase itself 
can be extended materially in the years just ahead. 
A new era of evangelism is opening as the Chris- 
tian churches catch an even greater vision and can 
match the hour with consecrated devotion. The 
facts, the methods, and, I believe, the zealous 
earnestness are prophetic indications. 

First, let us examine the facts. A most stimu- 
lating article in Harper’s Magazine entitled, 
“America’s Next Twenty Years,” begins, “The 
most important economic event of 1954 went 
almost unreported in the newspapers. It was the 
announcement that four million sixty thousand 
babies had been born in this country during the 
past year—the largest baby crop ever. .. . Eight 
or ten years from now the birth figure should take 
another mighty leap upward as the children born 
in the years of the ‘baby boom’ since 1942 begin 
to reach maturity and -form families of their 
own.” 1! These new families will be our respon- 
sibility in the days ahead. ; 

The fields are more extensive and whiter to the 
harvest than ever in history. Previously, church 
membership increase has not come from the in- 


1From “America’s Next Twenty Years,” by Peter F. Drucker, 
in Harper’s Magazine, March, 1955. 
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By DAWSON C. BRYAN 


creasing birth rate but rather from better methods 
and more evangelistic effort. The birth rate oppor- 
tunity lies just ahead. 

Another factor we must consider is that the 
great recent ingathering is no happenstance. The 
ever willing and wooing Spirit of God has found 
lodgment in the lives of multitudes of his fol- 
lowers, laity as well as clergy. We might have a 
spectacular increase in population, but if we lost 
the spirit to witness there would be no corre- 
spondingly spectacular evangelistic results. 

There is an increasingly powerful concern for 
moral and spiritual matters on the part of people 
in America and around the world. Not just in one 
or a few areas, not in one class or communion, not 
in the clergy or laity alone, but across the whole 
wide land and in far lands the Holy Spirit ap- 
pears moving for conversion and righteousness. 
The tide of spiritual yearning and concern opens 
wide the door to evangelistic efforts. 

Second, the church has the methods, the tech- 
tiiques, and the manpower to present the claims 
of the gospel to every unchurched person in the 
land. If the good news of Christ’s_ saving 
power is denied any person, some individual 
Christian or some church is responsible. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


A great percentage of children will be born into 
Christian homes. Repeatedly the Scriptures point 
out that the parents are the “priests” obligated to 
the Christian education of their children. In con- 
trast to many lukewarm and irresponsible parents, 
there are multitudes of fathers and mothers who 
are deeply concerned that their children have 
Christian education, starting at home, and that 
they find their places within the church to become 
good citizens. 

Many children who unite with the church have 
godly parents to thank for Christian example and 
devoted church loyalty. Within the sanctity of 
the home they “have grown in wisdom and in 
favor with God and men.” Tomorrow’s future lies 
probably more with the home than with the 
church. The evangelism of the immediate future 
has its greatest opportunity through the example 
and guidance of parents for the millions of chil- 
dren soon reaching the age of discretion. 


—) 
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Dr. Bryan 


Here also is the great opportunity of church- 
school teachers and workers. The church school 
is the normal and natural setting for the child 
to be led into the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of citizens of the kingdom of God. Here he 
grows in an understanding of the Divine and in 
a comprehension of the resources of the faith. In 
the church is the means of guiding a child into a 
commitment of his life as a follower of Christ and 
as a member in the fellowship of the church. 

The church school in most instances is well 
equipped for this great task. Here the child can 
learn to appreciate the love of God expressed in 
the life of Christ and to discover his place in the 
world-wide enterprise of Christian service. 

Every teacher should be the evangelist for his 
class. No teacher has met his responsibilities fully 
until he has been a witness of his faith and con- 
fronted each pupil of his class with the call to 
give his life to Christ in the membership in the 
church. Not only in the presentation of the lesson 
but also in private conversation, the teacher in- 
fluences those lives entrusted to his leadership. 

Until recently many teachers and other laymen 
felt that they were not qualified for so great a 
task. Any teacher who is competent to instruct a 
youth or adult class can also prepare himself to 
lead his pupils into Christian decisions. Much 
material is available for this purpose. For in- 
stance, the booklet, A Handbook of Evangelism 
for Laymen,? will help any lay person present 
these claims more intelligently and effectively. 

In the church the commissions of education and 
evangelism can work together in the formulation 
of a program that will touch all the unchurched 
members of the church school. Together they can 
study the problems pertinent to their situation and 
institute an approach to bring the unchurched 
people in the community within the atmosphere 
and impact of the Christian fellowship. 


OTHER LAYMEN 
One of the principal reasons for the large in- 
gathering of the past has been the movement of 
lay visitation evangelism. It is doubtful if the 





2 A Handbook of Evangelism for Laymen, by Dawson C. Bryan. 
Abingdon Press, 1948. 50 cents. 


church membership in America could have re- 
mained constant, much less have increased, if it 
had not been for the consecrated and constant 
work of laymen in almost every community find- 
ing the prospects and then visiting them in the 
scriptural “two by two” manner. 

Undoubtedly God has blessed this great service 
of teams of laymen. One businessman visited 
regularly with the same partner, a retired army 
colonel. As they would stop in the car just before 
entering the home of a new prospect, the colonel 
would always put his hand on the knee of his 
friend and say, “Let’s the three of us go in.” God 
accompanies those who would share him. 

The methods of lay visitation evangelism have 
been worked out to such an extent that laymen 
in any church and in any community with their 
pastor can constantly win new people into church 
membership. Countless numbers of the new mem- 
bers become strong, vital churchmen and conse- 
crated Christians in their communities. 

Probably the most effective evangelism in meet- 
ing the tremendous challenge of tomorrow lies in 
a combination of “two by two” lay visitation 
evangelism and personal evangelism of friend or 
teacher or neighbor witnessing for decisions. The 
church has thousands of trained evangelistic lay 
visitors. The challenge is to use these laymen and 
to train others in a great forward thrust. 

We may also be at the dawn of a new and favor- 
able pulpit or mass evangelistic movement. There 
is a very special spiritual experience that comes in 
being a part of a great gathering hearing the word 
of God preached with power and persuasion. The 
community of fellowship is a contagious and vital 
reality. Evidences are at hand to indicate a yearn- 
ing on the part of the crowds. Wise churchmen 
will watch for the blowing of the winds of faith in 
this direction also. 

The fact of whitened and unharvested fields of 
human souls and the availability of methods, 
techniques, and lay resources will not guarantee 
the success of the evangelism of the future. The 


‘resources and skills in evangelism have only been 


partially used. With the rising tide of concern for 
religion and the hungering and yearning that 
is expressed and unexpressed all across the land, 
the future may go halting and failing, or it may be 
rich in the harvest of souls. 

The voice of God calls, “Choose ye this day— 
life or death.” The opportunity lies ahead. The 
church has the resources. But a new mobilization 
must be made. The church must act. The possi- 
bilities wait upon the dedication and commitment 
of both laymen and pastors to a most exhausting 
and constant endeavor. It took the life of Christ 
upon a sacrificial cross. It will demand a fire 
within that is not quenched, that burns intensely, 
yet does not consume the bearer of good news. 

Tomorrow is with the marching people of God— 
until the kingdoms of this world become the king- 
dom of our Lord and Savior. 
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O Lord of learning and of learners, we are at best but blunderers in this God- | 
like business of teaching. } 
Our shortcomings shame us, for we are not alone in paying the penalty for 
them; they have a sorry immortality in the maimed minds of those whom we, 
in our blundering, mislead. ‘ 
We have been content to be merchants of dead yesterdays, when we should 
have been guides into unborn tomorrows. 
We have put conformity to old customs above curiosity about new ideas. 
We have thought more about our subject than about our object. 
We have been peddlers of petty accuracies, when we should have been priests 
and prophets of abundant living. ! 
We have schooled our students to be clever competitors in the world as it is, 
when we should have been helping them to become creative co-operators in ; 
the making of the world as it is to be. 
We have regarded our schools as training camps for existing society to the 
exclusion of making them working models of an evolving society. 
We have counted knowledge more precious than wisdom. 
We have tried to teach our students what to think instead of how to think. 
We have thought it our business to furnish the minds of our students, when 
we should have been laboring to free their minds. 
And we confess that we have fallen into these sins of the schoolroom be- 
cause it has been the easiest way. It has been easier to tell our students about 
the motionless past that we can learn once for all than to join with them in try- 
ing to understand the moving present that must be studied afresh each morning. 
From these sins of sloth may we be freed. ' 
May we realize that it is important to know the past only that we may live 
wisely in the present. 
Help us to be more interested in stimulating the builders of modern cathe- 
drals than in retailing to students the glories of ancient temples. 
Give us to see that a student’s memory should be a tool as well as a treasure 
chest. | 
Help us to say “do” oftener than we say “don’t.” ; 
May we so awaken interest that discipline will be less and less necessary. 
Help us to realize that, in the deepest sense, we cannot teach anybody any- 
thing; that the best we can do is to help him to learn for himself. 
Save us from the blight of specialism: give us a reverence for our materials, 
that we may master the facts of our particular fields, but help us to see that all 
facts are dead until they are related to the rest of knowledge and to the rest of 
life. 
May we know how to “relate the coal scuttle to the universe.” 
Help us to see that education is, after all, but the adventure of trying to make | 
ourselves at home in the modern world. 
May we be shepherds of the spirit as well as masters of the mind. 
Give us, O Lord of learners, a sense of the divinity of our undertaking. 
Amen. 
! 
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An Editorial by John W. Cook 


Chanksgiving 


In OUR DAY, Thanksgiving has become 
more a secular family feasting day than 
a day of thoughtful thankfulness for our 
blessings. 

William J. Wolf, in his book, Man’s Knowl- 
edge of God, says, “A recent study of 
Thanksgiving proclamations disclosed an in- 
teresting fact. The further back one went the 
more the sentiment expressed was humble 
gratitude that God in his infinite mercy had 
vouchsafed these blessings to our undeserv- 
ing people. The more recent ones, however, 
struck the note of congratulating the deity 
for his wisdom in allying himself with such 
enterprising and successful people as we 
Americans.” 

Every adult can remember the great de- 
pression of the 1930’s. Some of us were hit 
harder than others, but all of us felt its ef- 
fects. It is probably safe to say that the young 
adults in our day are more prosperous now 
than ever before. Does that mean that we 
are better than ever before? Does that mean 
that we are more generous than ever before? 
Does that mean that we are less materialis- 
tic than ever before? 

Answers to these questions depend on our 
attitude toward our material possessions, and 
our attitude toward our possessions is the 
result of our attitude toward God and our 
fellow men. If we look upon God as One who 
should consider himself fortunate to have us 
on his side, we need to do some checking up 
on ourselves. If we look upon our fellow 


men as means through which we can get our, 


hands on more possessions, we need a broad- 
er view of human life. 

The Christian considers himself a steward 
of all he possesses. All we own is really God’s. 
Even our children are his, and we have the 
opportunity to have them only a short time 
before they are gone from us. If we consider 
all we have as God’s, our attitude toward our 
possessions will reflect our sense of steward- 
ship. The desire to keep up with our neigh- 
bors and the hankering after every new 
gadget will fall into their proper places. 
Rather than flaunting our possessions before 
God and our fellows, we should have a feel- 
ing of humbleness. God has blessed us beyond 
our deserving. He has entrusted us with ma- 
terial things, and he waits for us to show our 
trustworthiness. 

A good many of us never had more to be 
thankful for, and yet we spend a great deal 
of our time complaining. Never has there 
been so much to be had for so little, and yet 


we want more. We are constantly asking 
what we can get for a certain amount of 
money as though all we get out of life were 
measured in dollars and cents. We have the 
notion that money is mighty important to 
life, and if you don’t have much money, you 
don’t get much out of life. 

Not forgetting our material blessings, let us 
look at blessings that money can’t buy: 


@ Our freedom. In our time we have seen 
nation after nation teeter on the brink of 
disaster and tumble off to be swallowed up 
by the enemies of freedom. We have seen 
our own liberties in peril and have had it 
brought home to us that freedom is one of 
our most sacred possessions. We are inclined 
to ask, Freedom from what? We are all fa- 
miliar with the four freedoms, but have we 
ever stopped to ask, Freedom for what? 


@ God’s handiwork. Whether we travel 
over the world or are confined to one room, 
we can be conscious of the wonders of nature 
around us. What thinking Christian can see 
a plant on a window sill and not see God at 
work? What God-conscious person can eat 
dinner on Thanksgiving without being awed 
by God’s bountiful goodness? What man 
gathers a harvest with the thought that he 
alone produced it? 


@ Our Christian inheritance. We are what 
we are and have what we have because 
someone built the foundations on which we 
build. Some gave their lives to establish the 
church. Others died that ours might be a 
free land. We are ungrateful when we take 
these things for granted. 


Will God bless us in the future as he is 
blessing us now? It all depends. If we are 
conscious only of our material blessings, we 
might well see the day when we'll have little 
to be thankful for. But if we keep material 
possessions in their proper perspective and 
concentrate on the blessings that money can’t 
buy, we might well have more to be thank- 
ful for than we can imagine. 

Let our Thanksgiving prayer be: “O God, 
we praise thee, we give thanks unto thee for 
thy bountiful providence, for all the bless- 
ings and all the hopes of life. Above all we 
praise and adore thee for thine unspeakable 
gift in thine only Son our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. Let the memory of thy good- 
ness, we beseech thee, fill our hearts with 
joy and thankfulness to thee: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” ‘ 
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ACTS AND PAULINE EPISTLES 
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ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
™m Harden 


In THIS letter of Paul’s we are introduced to his 
collection for the saints of Jerusalem. Paul speaks 
plainly about this collection, giving the Corin- 
thians instructions about how to take it and tell- 
ing them what to do with it (16:1-4). 

Why was Paul making such a collection? 

Paul wanted to make sure that his work among 
the Gentiles would be accepted by the Jerusalem 
apostles, so he took Barnabas and Titus and went 
up to Jerusalem (Galatians 2:1). There was ap- 
parently some objection to his work among the 
Gentiles at first. (See Galatians 2:4.) Paul and 
his companions stanchly defended their interpre- 
tation of the gospel for the Gentiles. - 

Eventually, those “who were reputed to be 
pillars” recognized Paul’s mission as a legitimate 
one. They gave Paul and Barnabas “the right hand 
of fellowship” (2:9), with the understanding that 
they were to work among Gentiles, keeping the 
mission to the Jews for themselves. 

In Acts 15, when this same problem arose, 
under what seems to have been the same circum- 
stances, the Jerusalem group decided to approve 
the Pauline mission to the Gentiles, just as in 
Paul’s account in Galatians, but with a definite 
condition attached to the agreement. To be ac- 
cepted by the Jerusalem group, the Gentiles were 
to be obliged to avoid four things—pollution from 
idols, unchastity, meat killed by strangling, and 
blood (probably referring to meat with the blood 
still in it). 

In Galatians, Paul said nothing about the gen- 
tile converts being subject to any of the ritual food 
laws of Judaism. But he does seem to add one 
condition: “. . only they would have us re- 
member the poor, which very thing I was eager 
to do” (2:10). See also Romans 15:27. 

In accordance with the Jerusalem agreement, 
Paul began his collection for the saints. 

First, we need to recognize that “saints” was 
Paul’s favorite term for Christians in general, not 
just the especially pious ones. In this case, how- 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


November 6: First Letter 
to the Corinthians: II 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ever, Paul was indicating the saints in Jerusalem 
and Judea. They seem to have been suffering from 
a famine (Acts 11:27-30) and needed relief. 

Paul began his collection among the Galatian 
churches. His instructions to the Corinthians used 
the Galatians as examples (1 Corinthians 16:1). 
Later he wrote to the Romans that “Macedonia 
and Achaia [Greece] have been pleased to make 
some contribution for the poor among the saints 
at Jerusalem” (15:26). 

It is obvious that Paul considered this collection 
a very important factor in his relations with the 
Judean Christians and their leaders. He asked the 
Romans to pray to God on his behalf—both for the 
work of the financial collection and for the preach- 
ing of the gospel (Romans 15:31). 

Some of the Corinthians suspected Paul’s mo- 
tives and believed he was doing it for his personal 
profit rather than for the relief of the Judean poor. 
Paul was very cautious to prevent this very mis- 
understanding. He wrote that he did not intend 
to handle the money himself (1 Corinthians 16:3). 

In spite of Paul’s careful efforts to prevent it, 
a misunderstanding did arise. “Some . . . suspect 


-us of acting in worldly fashion” (10:2). “I was 


crafty, you say, and got the better of you by 
guile” (12:16). Paul had refused to let the Co- 
rinthians give him any “ministerial support.” He 
had insisted on preaching to them “God’s gospel 
without cost” (11:7). Instead, he worked at his 
trade (Acts 18:3) and received generous gifts 
from other churches (2 Corinthians 11:8-9). All 
this, to these suspicious Corinthians, was merely 
a clever way of deceiving them. Paul was only 
preparing the way for the so-called “collection 
for the saints.” 

We wonder how this misunderstanding was set- 
tled. If the first part of 2 Corinthians is really part 
of a later letter, as many scholars now think, then 
all ended well. His letter moved them into sincere 
repentance (7: 8-9), and he was able to go on with 
the collection. (see chapters 8 and 9). It was al- 
most completed at the time of writing Romans 
(15: 25-28), the last we hear of it. 
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November 13: 
Second 
Corinthians 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Two things about 2 Corinthians are somewhat 
difficult to grasp. The immediate historical back- 
ground of the letter is very clear in places, but 
very obscure in others. And it does not have the 
inner unity of Paul’s other letters. 

The historical background.—Paul had been at 
Ephesus (Acts 19). He probably spent two (19: 
10) or three (20:31) years there. It was during 
this period that Paul seems to have written 1 
Corinthians. 

At the end of 1 Corinthians, Paul had written 
that he would come to Corinth after passing 
through Macedonia (16:5). He didn’t say how 
long he expected to stay, however, and seems 
to have been undecided whether he would winter 
there (in Paul’s day, ships on the Mediterranean 
did not sail from November to March) or go on to 
some other mission (16:6). 

At the beginning of 2 Corinthians, however, 
Paul’s explanation of his recent travel does not 
fit this. He finds it necessary to apologize for hav- 
ing done exactly as 1 Corinthians says he planned 
to do (2 Corinthians 1:15 through 2:4). By the 
earlier plan he could have had two visits with the 
Corinthians. 

Something must have happened between the 
first and second letters to cause Paul to change 
his plans. In fact, he changed them twice, finally 
going to Macedonia first and then to Corinth. 

What caused this change of plans? Apparently 
it was a rather violent quarrel between Paul and 
the Corinthians. They doubted his right to be an 
apostolic leader and suspected his motives in the 
great collection he was gathering (see last week’s 
background helps). 

During this quarrel, Paul sent a severe letter. 
He refers to it in 2 Corinthians as written “out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart” (2:4). He 
also seems to have made a hasty personal visit, for 
in his explanation of his change of plans he tells 
them that he did not come straight to them be- 
cause he did not want to make “another painful 
visit” (2:1). His first visit (Acts 18) cannot be 
called a sorrowful visit, so there must have been a 
second visit that Acts does not mention. 

Which came first, the “missing” letter or the un- 
mentioned visit? We cannot be sure, but it seems 
that the visit came first and failed. Then Paul tried 
to mend the situation by a letter. This was ap- 


parently sent by Titus, who was persuaded to try 
to add to the letter his personal appeals. Paul was 
anxiously awaiting the results at the time im- 
mediately before the writing of this letter. 

Waiting was hard for Paul. He got restless at 
Ephesus and started northward for Troas. He had 
apparently arranged with Titus to meet him some- 
where on the road from Corinth to Macedonia, 
or from Macedonia to Ephesus. Titus would have 
news of how the letter had affected the Corin- 
thians. But Titus wasn’t in Troas (2:13), so, in 
spite of a new opportunity for preaching the 
gospel, Paul pressed on into Macedonia. 

There he found Titus and got the good news that 
all was well at Corinth (7:5-16). The letter had 
worked. Paul was immensely relieved. With peace 
restored, he planned to continue his journey 
through Macedonia to Corinth. 

Lack of inner unity.—The discussion above fits 
only the first nine chapters. The last four chapters 
presuppose a different situation and have long 
been a puzzle to Bible students. 

When the last four chapters were written, Paul 
and the Corinthians were in the middle of a violent 
controversy. Paul’s mood is distinctly different, 
and it is very plain that he is not writing in re- 
sponse to good news from Titus. The underlying 
emotion of the first 9 chapters is relief, but for the 
last four chapters tension is apparent in every line. 

Formerly, it was explained in one of two ways. 
Perhaps the letter was dictated in two sittings. 
Between the two more news came, changing both 
the situation and Paul’s mood. But if this is right, 
it is hard to understand why Paul would have sent 
the first part unchanged. 

The other former solution was to regard the 
first nine chapters as intended for the main body 
of Christians and the last four for a small minority 
which was still hostile to Paul. If this is the right 
explanation, then Paul was certainly careless for 
he gave no indication of whom he was praising 
and whom he was condemning. Both parts seem to 
be addressed to the whole church. 

More recent scholarship, therefore, is persuaded 
that 2 Corinthians is really two letters. Usually 
chapters 10 through 13 are regarded as a part of 
that severe letter referred to in 2:4. The quarrel 
that we reconstruct from references to such in 
chapters 1 through 9 would be a very good back- 
ground for the last chapters. 

There are two further breaks in the unity of 
2 Corinthians. A small unit, 6:14 through 7:1, does 
not seem to fit in where it now is. It interrupts 
the natural connection between 6:13 and 7:2. 
Many scholars think that it is the sole surviving 
fragment of the “lost” letter referred to in 1 Co- 
rinthians 5:9. 

The other unit, 2:14 through 6:10, seems to be 
written in a more reflective mood, with no refer- 
ence to those disturbing events. We can not ex- 
plain this break, but knowing the situation makes 
it easier to understand this letter. 
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November 20: 
The Letter 


to the Romans: I 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


WHEN Paul wrote his Letter to the Romans, he 
was being a pioneer in several ways. This back- 
ground is very important for grasping the signifi- 
cance of this letter. 

A pioneering letter—In writing Romans Paul 
was not looking back on a field of labor already 
established, as in his previous letters. He did not 
deal with current problems of the Roman Chris- 
tians. 

Instead, he was looking ahead, into new areas 
where the gospel had never been preached. Paul 
wrote Romans in a pioneering mood, absorbed by 
the challenge of a new territory to conquer for 
Christ. He was content to leave his work in Asia 
in the hands of others. Like countless other mis- 
sionaries after him, he felt the unspoken and 
unfelt call of those who were strangers to Christ, 
and with this call he could not find peace in meet- 
ing any other need. 

Paul was also pioneering in writing this kind of 
letter. His previous letters were written to 
churches that knew him already. 

Romans, however, was written to a church 
which Paul had not founded. He had never even 
been there (Romans 1:10). Paul’s immediate 
purpose of Paul in writing Romans—its occasion 
—was a letter of introduction for himself! He was 
introducing himself to the Roman church! 

Why was this necessary? Wouldn’t it have been 
better to have gotten some letters of introduction 
from some who knew both Paul and the Roman 
church? ' 

Paul was one to arouse strong controversy 
about himself. Among his great gifts was not the 
native ability to be attractive to everyone. Some 
were fiercely loyal to Paul, whereas others just as 
fiercely opposed him. Second Corinthians well il- 
lustrates this situation. 

Realizing this, and having the Corinthian quar- 
rel behind him, he resolved to explain himself 
to the Romans personally. He would state his 
position as clearly as he could, and, in the midst 
of any controversial reports about him, the Roman 
Christians could decide for themselves. 

It was important for Paul to have the support 
of the Roman church if his dream of missions in 
Spain (15:24) were to be realized. So he gave the 
account of “his gospel” which is our Letter to the 
Romans. It is a pioneering work mainly because it 
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is the earliest literary expression of what it means 
to be a Christian. It is our earliest discussion of 
Christian “theology;” although it is not formal 
theology, but only a ground plan for a theology. 

From time to time in Christian history, the 
church has wandered away from the earliest prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Then a great revival or re- 
form has arisen to restore the original emphasis. 
These reforms and revivals have almost always 
taken their start from someone’s rediscovery of 
the meaning of Romans. The Lutheran reform and 
the Wesleyan revival are outstanding examples. 
Paul’s letter can rightly be called “the constitu- 
tion of Christian revival or reform’ because it 
has so often led to this in actual history. 

Romans serves to keep fresh and alive that 
which has been the living breath of Christianity 
from the very beginning. 

The form of Romans.—We learn more about this 
letter by noting its three forms in the ancient 
manuscripts—short, medium, and long. The short 
form stops at the close of chapter 14, with the 
ending now found at the end of chapter 16. The 
medium length form has chapter 15 but not 16. 
The long form is the one with which we are 
familiar, having both chapters 15 and 16. 

Why does this discrepancy exist? We can only 
guess. Many believe the last chapter to be a sep- 
arate letter of introduction for “our sister Phoebe, 
a deaconess of the church at Cenchreae” [the port 
of Corinth] (16:1), and addressed to the Ephe- 
sian church. On this theory it would have to be 
assumed that its connection with Romans is ac- 
cidental, due perhaps to a common place of origin 
(Corinth?) and a common time of writing. This 
theory is quite possible, but there is little, unfor- 
tunately, to make it more plausible than a simple 
guess. 

Paul may have sent the main part of Romans 
to more than one church. Having now fully ex- 
pressed his concept of the gospel for the first time 
in writing, he may well have decided to make it 
available in his own churches. To them he would 
send a copy of chapters 1 through 14 of Romans. 
To the Roman church itself he added the personal 
information found in chapter 15 (and perhaps also 
chapter 16). This explanation of the three forms 
of Romans in the ancient manuscripts gets its 
probability from the manuscript evidence. 

In its long form, the letter has five main parts. 
The Prologue, in the first fifteen verses, contains 
Paul’s explanation of the purpose of the letter. 
The main message is given in three parts: 1:16 
through 8:39 contains the basic explanation of 
salvation; chapters 9 through 11 contain Paul’s 
philosophy of history; and 12:1 through 15: 13 tells 
of the fruits of salvation. In a final concluding 
part, Paul returns to personal matters, ending 
with a quite formal doxology (15:14 through 16: 
27). Reading the letter with this simple outline 
in mind will help greatly in understanding its 
main points. 
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November 27: 
The Letter 


to the Romans: 


Il 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pauv’s main message in his Letter to the 
Romans is easy for a Protestant to understand. 
More than any other part of the Bible it has shaped 
the Protestant conception of Christianity. In the 
popular summary, we are saved by our faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. To believe in him, to trust him, 
to put one’s faith in him—this is what essential 
Christianity is, according to Romans. Most Prot- 
estants have no difficulty in grasping this message, 
simply because they’ve grown up with it. 

This message, however, has undergone constant 
transformation since Paul first proclaimed it. Each 
age has reinterpreted it according to its own time. 
To move back through history, trying to recover 
its original meaning in the mind of Paul, is not an 
easy task. And yet, to understand Paul’s Letter 
to the Romans, this kind of recovery is necessary. 

This problem is approached by Smart in the 
students’ lesson material through the key words 
faith, righteousness, sin, and salvation. In part of 
his discussion of sin he refers to it as “a great 
power which holds us captive.” An elaboration of 
this will help to make Paul’s own view of salvation. 
clearer. 

Like most people of his time, Paul believed that 
the world was peopled and controlled by demons. 
and spirits. They were everywhere, and did all 
kinds of evil. They brought on sickness, famine, 
natural disasters, and so on. They were the chief 
enemies of man. The chief problem of life was how 
to escape from them. 

These demons were not only hostile to man, but 
to God also. God was struggling to overthrow all 
these demonic powers, but they had the upper 
hand, temporarily, over this world (hence the New 
Testament condemnation of “things of this world,” 
etc.). Eventually God would defeat all these evil 
powers (the theme of the Revelation to John), but 
until then man had to live under their power. 

In the thinking of Greek-speaking Jews like 
Paul, one of the most powerful of these demons, 
and the one most to be feared, was one called 
“Sin.” In this usage, the word “sin” does not repre- 
sent a quality of our actions or thoughts, but a 
real, spiritual, demonic force that has us in its 
power. It is a cosmic power of evil that enslaves 
us, forcing us to disobey God’s will (“sin” in the 
usual Jewish sense). If we remain in the power 
of Sin, continuing to disobey God, then salvation 


is impossible. Sin will hand us over to Death. 

Paul’s concept of Sin can be seen better by re- 
membering the ancient belief in demon-possession. 
Medical science in biblical times attributed many 
diseases and illnesses to demon-possession. People 
generally believed that demons could enter into 
our body, sometimes taking complete possession 
of it, and do great harm. From this general back- 
ground, Paul thought of Sin as a demonic force 
that entered us, took possession of us, and forced 
us to do evil (Romans 7:17-20). 

Thus Paul speaks of us as “slaves of sin” (6:17, 
20), as “enslaved to sin” (6:6), and as “under the 
power of sin” (3:9). He warns Christians not to 
let sin “reign in your mortal bodies, to make you 
obey their passions” (6:12), “for sin will have no 
dominion over you” (6:14). Christians “have been 
set free from sin and have become slaves of God” 

(6:22). 

How does a Christian escape from Sin? By unit- 
ing with Christ. He was, before his appearance in 
the flesh (that is, his Incarnation) , the Son of God 
—a great power in the heavens—and “in the form 
of God” (Philippians 2:6). But he willingly gave 
up all this glory, became man, and put himself 
under the power of Sin. He was able, however, to 
defeat Sin, by remaining obedient to God (Romans 
5:19). Being, however, under Sin’s dominion, he 
was handed over to Death. But Christ defeated 
Sin and Death by rising from the dead. He then 
resumed his high place in heaven. 

If we unite with him, mystically and spiritually, 
we too can escape the power of Sin and Death. 
How do we go about “uniting” with Christ? We 
let his spirit take possession of us, instead of Sin. 
We must have Christ in us. It must no longer be 
we that live, but Christ in us. And he will “take 
possession” of all who call upon him in faith. As 
a sign of our complete union with him, we share 
in his death by being baptized. In that experience 
we die to Sin and then rise to a new life in Christ 
(6: 3-11). We also unite with him, in a real sense, 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

. This is “salvation by faith.” Paul might have pre- 
ferred “salvation by the grace of God,” for “while 
we were yet sinners” (5:8), not deserving God’s 
favor, he rescued us, through Christ. 

In its essence, Paul’s message is timeless. We are 
saved by our faith. From whatever our fears, 
Christ will rescue us. The experience of Paul has 
been the experience of Christians ever since—that 
in Christ we find the answer to our deepest 
problems. Our understanding of our problems may 
he, finally, just as limited as we now think Paul’s 
was, but however wrong it might be, Christ has 
the same power to redeem us from them. 

We are saved by the grace of God. Who can 
really believe that he deserves to be saved? The 
eternal message of God in the Scriptures, given 
to us in Paul’s letters in the form that was neces- 

sary to speak to that age, is equally important 
to us. Let us apply it as vigorously as he did. 
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and Adult Student 


p——The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 5:12-15, 27-32. 


We begin today the second month in a six- 
months’ series of lessons on Luke’s story of our 
Lord. This month’s lessons will be concerned with 
Unit III on “Bringing New Life to Men.” Today’s 
lesson is an interesting one, on “Jesus, Friend of 
Man.” It is your privilege to teach about Jesus 
Christ who was Master and Friend. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to the students’ materials in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, you will find the 
monthly magazine, Daily Bible Lessons, helpful. 
I hope you will study the daily Bible readings; 
the ones for Tuesday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday should be especially helpful. 

You will find that the books listed on page 22 
have much helpful material. We are approaching 
November 11, Armistice Day. This Sunday is re- 
ferred to as World Peace Sunday. It is almost 
embarrassing now to pay much attention to 
Armistice Day. It was a day when the hostilities 
of the “war to end all war,” the “war to make 
the world safe for democracy,” ceased. But sub- 
sequent events have dashed these hopes regarding 
the First World War. 

Do you recall the chiding pleas of Martha and 
Mary to Jesus regarding their brother Lazarus? 
“Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not 
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November 6: 


Jesus, Friend of Man 


have died” (John 11:21, 32). In a sense, we might 
say this about those brothers and fathers who 
died in war: “Lord, if you had been here—that is, 
if we had recognized you as the Lord of life and 


as the King of kings—our brothers would not 
have died.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Guilt by association 
III. The way Jesus did it 
A. New light on sin 
B. Deeper concern for sinners 
IV. All of us are sinners 
V. Our commission 


To BEGIN 


It seems effective to begin the lesson by locating 
it within the series. Tell what the whole series is 
about, what the current unit is, and then what 
the current lesson is. In addition, you may give 
the purpose of the lesson. You should have a pur- 
pose in mind, whether you announce it to the 
class or not. Today’s purpose is to show how Jesus 
brought new life to men, how he called sinners, 
too, to new life, and to invite men into a trans- 
forming friendship with Jesus, the master and 
the friend of men. He was the master, yet he 
called men not servants but friends (John 15:15). 

The topic of the unit states the purpose of the 
lesson; indeed, it states the purpose of Christian- 
ity. Jesus brings new life to men by forgiving their 
sins and by befriending them. The gospel is a 
proclamation of God’s goodness and mercy (as 
well as of his justice) and an invitation for men 
to trust God. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Biblical background 


The Scripture lesson tells of the call of Levi, 
cr Matthew, and of the response of Levi with all 
he had and all he was. It tells also of the accusa- 
tions against Jesus and his response that he was 
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concerned primarily with calling sinners to re- 
pentance. 

Here you might incorporate some of the daily 
Scripture readings: how out of his compassion 
Jesus healed the leper, how he forgave sin, how 
he declared himself to be the Lord of the Sabbath, 
and how his friendly concern for man led him to 
disregard the traditions even of keeping the Sab- 
bath. The reading for Sunday is the description 
of the judgment as found in Matthew. What im- 
plications does this description have for the at- 
titudes of the members of the class regarding 
needy persons in the community? 


II. Guilt by association 


Recall recent instances in which persons have 
been accused of socialism and communism, of be- 
ing fellow travelers and otherwise unpopular be- 
cause of their associates. Do you know of anyone 
whose accusing spirit is as rabid as the one de- 
scribed by Randall in Adult Student? 

We often say, “One is known by his associates.” 
Can one really be known by his associates? Ask 
the class. If they say, Yes, then ask if they agree 
with the pharisaic condemnations of Jesus on the 
basis of his associates. Jesus was neither the first 
nor the last to suffer “guilt by association.” A 
new form of destroying persons is by means of 
the label. You would render a service if you em- 
phasized in this lesson the right of a person to be 
given an honest hearing and also our moral obliga- 
tion to be fair in judging people. 


III. The way Jesus did it 


(Note Randall’s discussion of this point in 
Adult Student.) It’s easy for us to excuse any- 
thing that Jesus may have done on the basis that 
he was God and to condemn anyone who accused 
Jesus of wrongdoing. But in order to appreciate 
the daring and the courage of Jesus we must 
imagine ourselves to be his contemporaries, They 
didn’t treat him as a God; they abused him, hated 
him, persecuted him, and finally killed him. 

The above paragraph is a preface to considering 
the way Jesus associated with persons, even with 
sinners. It was his love for man and his teaching 
about man that brought about his death. Jesus 
never shunned association with anyone. Indeed, 
he sought the shunned. He was a friend of man 
who went about doing good. “The great throng 
heard him gladly.” (Mark 12:37.) 

A. New light on sin.—Although Jesus asso- 
ciated with sinners and respected them as per- 
sons, he did not excuse their sins. As Randall 
suggests in Adult Student, Jesus showed them: 
by his own sensitivity he showed them their cal- 
lousness; by his own goodness he showed sinners 
their wickedness. His very presence disturbed his 
associates with the joy of elevated thoughts. 

A friend is not just someone who knows all 
about you and still loves you; a true friend is one 
who challenges you to be your best self. 





So it was with Jesus; men were either won to 
him, or else they hated him because he disturbed 
their consciences. Jesus did not condemn sinners 
according to the law; he associated with them in 
terms of love. He forgave their sins by helping 
them see the awfulness of their sin, but even more 
by helping them see what was possible for them. 

Have you ever wondered why Jesus spent so 
little time condemning the gross sins, the con- 
spicuously bad sins, and why he was so hard on 
the sins common to all of us? Did he take it for 
granted that we would beware of the gross sins, 
but these others, so subtle and so common, needed 
to be pointed out? Jesus did not go according to 
the letter, but rather dug deeper to the spirit. 
His is not a legal view, but a moral and spiritual 
one. Note the emphases, not on acts but on atti- 
tudes, in the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 
or in the Sermon on the Plain in Luke. Consider 
the examples of Jesus’ own view of sin given by 
Redus in Wesley Quarterly. 

B. A deeper concern for sinners.—Along with 
throwing new light on the seriousness of sin, Jesus 
showed a deeper concern for sinners. He ap- 
proached them with respect and compassion, not 
with scorn and condemnation. Jesus saw sinners 
in several ways at one and the same time. He 
understood what others thought of them, what 
they thought of themselves, but he saw what they 
were or might become with God’s help. 

What do you suppose would have been the atti- 
tude of Jesus toward Judas if Judas had dared 
to come to Jesus to repent instead of going as 
he did to the priests? Would Jesus have forgiven 
him? I think he would have. The life of Judas 
might have been saved, and he might have become 
one of the ardent workers in the church. 

Tell the story about the nurse reported by 
Redus in Wesley Quarterly. Ask the class to dis- 
cuss whether the nurse was right or wrong in 
doing what she did. 


IV. All of ws are sinners 


One way of summarizing this lesson is to say 
that it is the story of how Christ calls sinners. All 


“The Calling of Matthew” 
Artist: H. Terbijghen 
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The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence T. 
Craig. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 
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Abundant Living, by 
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of us are sinners in that we have fallen short of 
the glory of God, in that we have done things we 
should not have done and have left undone things 
we should have done. Usually our self-righteous- 
ness blinds us to any personal application of such a 
lesson as this one. 

Study in this connection the hymn “Jesus Calls 
Us,” ! especially verse 2: 


Jesus calls us from the worship 

Of the vain world’s golden store, 
From each idol that would keep us, 
Saying “Christian, love me more.” 


It would be a high achievement if we could help 
members of the class hear the call of Christ. It 
would be fine if through this lesson we as teachers 
could hear the call and could catch a vision of 
what it is possible for us to become when we 
commit ourselves wholly to Christ. 


V. Our commission 


This topic might well be discussed in connection 
with topic III. Jesus called men and transformed 
them; he invited them to follow him and to become 
fishers of men. Responsibility is a builder of dis- 
cipline. Jesus gave his followers something to do. 
He called Levi, a taxgatherer, and made him a 
gatherer of souls. It is our privilege and our com- 
mission to extend the call of Christ to sinners 
and to render this service in his name. 

Here you might make reference again to the 
description of the judgment scene in the daily 
Bible reading for today. What would result if 
such a test were applied to us? Or, a stronger 
question, What will be the result when such a 
test is applied to us? Jesus lived among men; he 
was their master, the master of men, but he was 
also the servant and the friend of men, of all men. 
So it.must be for us, if we are to be Christian. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. What minimum requirements of belief would 


1 Cecil F. Alexander; The Methodist Hymnal, 233. 
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you ask of condidates for church membership? 

2. Just how does Christ call sinners to repent, 
to follow, and to learn of him? 

3. Do you know of any instances of sinners 
being converted to Christ through the contempt 
and scorn of Christian people? 

4. How would Jesus distinguish between the 
well and the sick? 

5. What is the difference between “sinner” in 
Jesus’ day and in ours? 

6. Name or cite some instances when Jesus 
was criticized for his association with “sinners.” 

7. Cite some instances of guilt by association 
in our recent history. 


In CLOSING 


Discussion may have come easy on this subject 
and may have been heated. Review whatever main 
points have been made; call attention again to 
the fact that the mission of Jesus was to call 
sinners to repentance. Remind the class that Jesus 
calls us and commissions us to call others. 

The lesson for next Sunday will be concerned 
with the way Jesus teaches us to live, as we 
study “Principles to Live By.” 


r———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


As class members arrive, greet them and as- 
sign them to small groups of five or six persons. 
Give to each group one of the five problems listed 
below. These problems relate to the way in which 
you would try to convey the spirit of Christ to 
people with whom you come in contact in daily 
life. 

1. How would you go about conveying the spirit 
of Christian love to a family where little love is 
shown by the members toward each other? 

2. How would you go about demonstrating the 
spirit of Christ to a group of men obsessed with 
materialistic worries? 

3. How would you go about revealing to a per- 
son that the love of God can help him break a 
habit in which he is caught? 

4. How would you go about assisting a person 
who had lost his faith to rebuild it through trust 
in Christ? 

5. How would you go about conveying the spirit 
of Christ to a person who is caught in the snare 
of his own ego and pride? 





Mr. CLEMMONS is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, General 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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As the members of the class begin to discuss 
these and other problems in the small groups, 
ask them to read Luke 5: 27-32. If we are to accept 
this basic principle of Christian living, what should 
be the attitudes that we express toward people 
who are in less fortunate circumstances than our- 
selves? 

In Wesley Quarterly, Redus raises the question, 
Why is sin against love more serious than sin 
against the law? The group may want to discuss 
this more fully. If so, ask them how they would 
go about demonstrating that we are a channel 
through which the love of God may reach men 
and women today. 

In Adult Student, Randall declares that Jesus 
lived a life that was a demonstration of the love 
and power of God. Moreover, Randall indicates 
that he calls upon us today to demonstrate this 
love and power. Ask the members of the group 
to express the way in which they would show the 
love of God toward:-the person in the problem or 
problems assigned to them. 

Next, ask them to work out a demonstration of 
the way in which they would go about visiting 
these persons or associating with them in a Chris- 
tian manner. 

Conclude this session with these demonstra- 
tions.. Ask one member to evaluate each demon- 
stration from the point of view of the principles 
that Jesus taught in this lesson. If time permits, 
ask other members of the class to suggest ways 
in which they would approach these persons. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ There has been some disposition on the part 
of modern Christians to underestimate the price 
some of Jesus’ followers paid for their discipleship. 

Matthew—he who was found at the seat of the 
customs—was the most important Roman officer 
in Galilee, next to Herod Antipas, the tetrarch. 
It was his responsibility to collect the customs 
duties from the long caravans that came from 
Persia en route to Egypt with valuable stocks of 
merchandise. At least one historian has estimated 
that Matthew had put up a cash bond of $400,000 
with the government as a guarantee of faithful 
performance of duty, and that he must have had 
a capital of as much more to operate the business. 
His personal income must have been a goodly sum. 

In following Jesus Matthew gave up a profitable 
business, a position of power and seniority, and 
a long list of other benefits. 





Dr. Smrrx is a well-known author and lecturer, and has 
recently retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 


The power of any church will depend upon the 
number of “fighting forces” it can put into the 
field. 

The men’s Bible class in one church was great- 
ly concerned over the question of communism and 
spent much time in their class sessions discussing 
ways and means for combating it. 

Then one Sunday morning the superintendent 
of the church school appeared and asked for two 
men to volunteer to teach classes of boys. Among 
other things, he said that the teachers would be 
expected to undergo a period of training and to 
read some textbooks and that he preferred men 
who were not cigarette smokers. 

Out of nearly a hundred men he did not get one 
volunteer. Several said they did not have time 
to make the preparation necessary. Two said that 
they did not care to make the effort to read the 
textbooks. And at least one man said, “If I have to 
give up my cigarettes, you can count me out.” 

Would these men have been any more willing 
to read a book, to study, or to abstain from cig- 
arettes in order to save the nation from com- 
munism? 





Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for November 6. 


Behold Him now as He comes; 
Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the Light of our hearts and of our homes, 
Our hopes, our prayers, our needs, 
The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken... . 
—Richard Watson Gilder, from “The Passing 
Christ.” 


Kinpbty feeling alone cannot gird a modern man 
for usefulness. Alert and disciplined intelligence 
is indispensable to the largest service. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Meaning of 
Service. Association Press. 


MEN are too often building a wall around their 
own garden when what they need most to do is 
to make a path to the place where their neighbor 
is sitting. 
—Frederick Brown Harris, Spires of the Spirit. 
Abingdon Press. 





Dr. CHRISMAN is professor of English literature, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 
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November 13: 
Principles 


rme———-The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 6:17-38. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Before you study this lesson, recall last Sun- 
day’s lesson and the current unit. It will make 
your preparation easier and your presentation 
more effective if you can get into the spirit of the 
progression of these five lessons. In the first lesson 
in this unit Jesus announced his mission. In the 
second lesson, last Sunday, we studied about his 
friendliness toward men and his calling sinners. 
Today we study about the principles by which his 
followers should live. 

The materials in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly give a fuller interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture lesson this week than usual. Daily Bible 
Lessons and the daily Bible readings for this week 
are especially helpful. 

The reference books listed on page 22 may be 
available in your church library. 

You will find some appropriate poems in The 
Methodist Hymnal, especially the section on “The 
Christian Life.” One hymn that I would call to 
your attention is by Whittier (120). 

As you prepare yourself, keep in mind your 
task and your privilege: to lead the members of 
your class in considering, and maybe adopting, 
principles to live by. May God lead you as you 
lead them. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Standards of conduct 


III. The question of motive 
IV. The rule of love 


V. The golden rule 
VI. .Does it work? 
VII. No other way 


To BEGIN 


In the section on “Preparing to Teach,” I sug- 
gested that you locate this lesson in the whole 
series. You might call the attention of the class 
to the progression in the lessons so far and state 
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to Live By 


the purpose of this lesson. It is to consider stand- 
ards of conduct or principles by which Christian 
people should live. (By the way, is the term 
“Christian” an adjective or a noun? To me it is 
more properly an adjective.) 


How To PROcEED 
I. Biblical background 


The Scripture lesson is a part of Jesus’ Sermon 
on the Plain. In Matthew the Scripture is found 
in the Sermon on the Mount. As Redus suggests 
in Wesley Quarterly, very likely Jesus used words 
similar to these many times, so that it may be 
quite in order for the sermon in Matthew to have 
been spoken on the mount (chapters 5 through 7) 
and the one in Luke to have been spoken on the 
plain (6:17-49). There are some differences; it 
would be worth your while to make a comparative 
study of the two. 

It would be quite appropriate to read the Scrip- 
ture lesson to the class; if you do, ask the stu- 
dents to consider whether they think it possible 
to live in terms of the things Jesus says. The stu- 
dents may be glad for the suggestion by Redus in 
Wesley Quarterly that “We do not live by this 
part of Jesus’ teachings so much as living toward 
it.” Beware lest that remove the sting from the 
Scripture. 

The memory verse is the golden rule, which is 
a principle of mutual respect and mutual aid. 
(There is a discussion of it later in the outline.) 

If you have mastered the daily Bible readings, 
you might call attention to them here: Jesus de- 
scribes the character of the disciples, condemns 
hypocrisy, proclaims the principle that we know 
the tree by its fruit, and tells the parable of the 
two houses, one of which fell but the other of 
which stood even amid the storm. 


II. Standards of conduct 


This lesson may be put in question form as, 
What are a Christian’s standards of conduct? In 
what way will they be different from the standards 
of conduct of the non-Christian? This question 
may prove embarrassing, but nevertheless it is 
pertinent..Note that in the Scripture lesson Jesus 
contrasts the way of love and the way of sinners. 
(You may stress the fact that a person is not saved 
by his conduct, but that the redeemed person will 
have a different standard of conduct. See Ephe- 
sians 2:8-10. We are “created in Christ Jesus for 
good works.”) 


III. The question of motive 
Motive is important in any moral judgment. 
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Randall points out in Adult Student that the 
Christian’s conduct should be different and that 
the motive is oddest of all! Let the class list 
motives of people they know who are Christian. 
Are their motives utilitarian? Is that the motive 
which Jesus suggested or did he condemn such a 
motive? 

Immanuel Kant, the German philosopher, in- 
sisted that the only thing which is ultimately 
good is good will. If the motive is right, condemna- 
tion is softened; if the motive is wrong, praise is 
qualified or withheld. What motive did Jesus urge 
upon his followers? It was the challenging motive 
of trying to be worthy sons of the Most High, that 
we might be even as our Father. 

Rotarians profess more and more the truth of 
their motto: “He profits most who serves best.” 
It usually turns out that there is a happy return 
from Christian service, maybe not material profit, 
yet good will and genuine happiness. But not 
always! Note Randall’s point in Adult Student 
that living the Jesus way of life sometimes gets 
innocent people into serious trouble. 

In his book, Basic Christian Ethics, Paul 
Ramsey points out that it is not possible to hem 
love in with rules. He contrasts the Christian love 
and love as found in Greek philosophy. For 
Socrates love was the offspring of the union of 
poverty and plenty, but for Christianity love is 
the outpouring of the grace and goodness of God. 
The love of the Christian is not utilitarian, but 
divine, and is but a response to the love wherewith 
God has first loved us. (John 4:10, 19.) 


IV. The rule of love 


Redus in Wesley Quarterly maintains that true 
righteousness is love. As nearly as there is a rule 
for Jesus’ followers, that’s it. That’s the command 
of Jesus, that we love one another as he loved. 
(John 15:12, 17.) 

As you study the Scripture lesson, note how 
frequently there is emphasis on love. The apostle 
Paul speaks of love more than any other one thing. 
Note, for example, his description of love as the 
“more excellent way” (1 Corinthians 12:31b- 
13:13). The way that builds or avails is faith 
working through love. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law. (Galatians 5:6, 14.) 

What implications does this rule of love have 
regarding our passing of judgment on others? The 
Scripture lesson has a good deal to say about this. 
Note Redus’ discussion of this point in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


V. The golden rule 


The memory verse is the statement of the 
golden rule. As stated, the golden rule may or 
may not be the rule of love. There are times when 
some persons would have others do things to them 
or for them that are not Christian. Can you think 
of any instances? What of the child who doesn’t 
want to be inoculated? or who wants to eat too 


much candy? What of the person who wants “one 
more drink”? or wants you to “fix” his ticket? 
The Christian must interpret and apply the golden 
rule in terms of love, the love of Christ. 

It’s interesting to note that some form of the 
golden rule is found in all of the world religions. 
Does this destroy the golden rule as Jesus spoke 
it? It doesn’t destroy it; rather it strengthens it. 
It is significant that the ideal in all the religions 
is in terms of mutual respect and good will. It is 
significant that the religions of the woyld are 
closer in their view of the way man should 
treat man than they are in their view of God. 


VI. Does it work? 


Here is a question that was suggested earlier. 
It’s the question Christians are prone to ask, es- 
pecially when they think seriously about the 
teachings of Jesus. There is a saying that un- 
less one is an idealist at twenty he has no heart, 
but if he is an idealist at forty he has no head! 
What do members of the class think about such 
a point of view? Study the examples given by 
Randall in “Christ’s Way in Action.” 

When the question is asked, Does it work? 
someone may say, Does what work for whom? 
Does the way of Christ work in the life of today? 
Did it work for him? He was put to death, but 
his teachings are proclaimed and he is revered and 
followed, even though from afar, by more people 
than have followed any other person who ever 
lived. 

Does the way of Christ work in family relations? 
Members of the class might give testimonies from 
their own experience or from families whom they 
have observed. Does the way of Christ work for 
relations with other individuals in the community? 
Again, testimonies may be given. And what of the 
way of Christ in regard to the interrelations of 
business institutiqns? or of religious institutions? 


“There are times when some persons would have others 
do things for them that are not Christian.” What of the 
person who wants his traffic ticket “fixed”? 





What of the possibility of the way of Christ work- 
ing «in international relations? Has the way of 
Christ failed to work, or have we failed to try it? 

If time permits, you might ask the class just 
what they think the way of Christ would demand 
of us regarding the relations of Methodists and 
Baptists or Roman Catholics. What would the way 
of Christ involve regarding relations between 
labor and management? What are Christian prin- 
ciples in relations of culture groups, especially 
toward minorities? What changes would the way 
of Christ make in our relations with Russia, with 
Germany, with India? Some of our national lead- 
ers have said that our foreign policy is based on 
the Sermon on the Mount. Do the members of the 
class agree? 


VII. No other way 


To be Christian is to be a follower of Christ. 
Christ followed the way of love. Love is the only 
creative force. If we are to be Christian, there is 
no other way except the way of love, i.e., of moral, 
creative good will. 

The way of love is illustrated by the cross. We 
sing sometimes, “The way of the cross leads 
home.” We may not really mean that “it is sweet 
to know”; but nevertheless it is true that the way 
of the cross leads home. There is no victory with- 
out sacrifice. Many of the world leaders are be- 
ginning to recognize that Christian idealism, after 
all, is practical realism. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it not possible to bind love within 
law? 

2. What would happen if one were to live today 
in terms of the spirit of love as Jesus did? 

3. Do you know of any persons who live that 
way? 

4. How does loving one’s enemies differ from 
loving one’s friends? 

5. What unique way did Abraham Lincoln have 
for destroying his enemies? 

6. What would the way of love mean in regard 
to our dealings with other nations—for example, 
with France and her colonialism? or Russia with 
her imperialism? or India with her hungry 
millions? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion. Also review again the 
place of the lesson in the series. We are studying 
a series of lessons on Luke’s story of our Lord. 
Our present unit is “Bringing New Life to Men.” 
Last Sunday we studied about how Jesus, the 
friend of man, calls sinners. Today we have 
studied “Principles to Live By,” and next Sunday 
we will be concerned with “Evidence of Jesus’ 
Power.” His power is manifested in that he en- 
ables us to live in terms of the principle of love. 

Remind the class to read next Sunday’s lesson 
in their student’s periodical. 
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r——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


In his speech before the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston in 1954, President Eisen- 
hower declared that the churches must become 
the centers that save civilization. With stark real- 
ism he predicted that there would be no future 
victors and vanquished, only degrees of destruc- 
tion. 

Later the World Council declared: “It is not 
enough for the churches to proclaim that war is 
evil. They must study afresh the Christian ap- 
proaches to peace... .” 

If persons who were deeply desirous of finding 
a way to peace in this world would visit your class 
on Sunday morning, what would they find? 

This lesson lends itself to a panel discussion. 
Write early and obtain some of the basic leaflets 
from the Board of World Peace of The Methodist 
Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Call together four members of the class and dis- 
cuss this lesson with them. Agree on three of the 
essential issues that you will discuss. Here are 
some suggestions: : 

1. What are the moral and spiritual foundations 
on which we can seek to build peace in the world? 

2. Does the law of love apply in international 
relations? 

3. What current proposals for peace would be 
more consistent with this teaching than others? 

4. What has the United Nations accomplished 
for peace? Wherein has it failed? 

5. What could our group do this year as Chris- 
tians to advance the cause of peace? 

6. For the past decade America has built a 
tremendous bastion of military strength through- 
out the world. What moral responsibilities ac- 
company the holding of such military power? 

7. How can Christians in this country cope with 
poverty and rampant nationalism in other parts 
of the world? 

See Ward Redus in Wesley Quarterly and 
Edwin Randall in Adult Student for good sug- 
gestions of other issues. 

Ask the members of the panel to do some addi- 
tional reading in preparation for this discussion. 
Here are three new books that will be helpful: 

What Did the World Council Say to You? by 
H. A. Bosley (see page 22). 

Christianity, Diplomacy, and War, by Herbert 
Butterfield (Abingdon Press, 1954; $1.75). 

Plowshares and Pruning Hooks, Central Pro- 
motional Office, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
25 cents. 
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Designate one member of the panel to act as 
chairman. He will raise the important issues for 
the others to discuss. Ask each member of the 
panel to comment on the issue before the group 
passes along to the next one. After the panel 
members have contributed their knowledge, ask 
the members of the group for questions or com- 
ments. The chairman should summarize the essen- 
tial insights suggested before he moves on to the 
next issue. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the group 
may want to recommend a project for action this 
year. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ A certain candidate for political office had 
been opposed by the pastor of one of the churches. 
The two men respected each other, but they were 
strongly opposed to each other politically. The 
preacher based his opposition on what he believed 
to be moral grounds. 

In the midst of the campaign the minister dis- 
covered that the candidate was being hoodwinked 
by a person of prestige in the community. He 
thereupon called the candidate and said, “You 
and I are on opposite sides in this campaign, and 
you know of course that I would like to see you 
beaten. But if you are, I want it to be by fair 
means. I happen to know that you are being be- 
trayed, and I am calling to give you the facts. 
I have the feeling that you have trusted this man 
because of his position. But he will betray you 
and that will not be fair.” 

The candidate won the election. He told a 
friend, “As long as I am in office, I intend to give 
very serious attention to what that preacher says. 
He proved to me that he puts his principles above 
other preferences. I can trust him, and I need 
that kind of adviser.” 


% During World War II there was a Japanese 
family living in a small Midwestern city. The 
father was a respected businessman in the com- 
munity. But because of the war hysteria his busi- 
ness suffered to such an extent that the family 
became impoverished. A long succession of in- 
dignities was suffered. Through it all his friends 
in the church believed in him, supported him, 
and trusted him. 

With the end of hostilities and the cleansing 
of the public mind, he was quickly restored to the 
affections of the community. But a new bond had 
developed between him and the church. In speak- 
ing of the whole affair he said, “In those days I 
discovered that there was something about Chris- 


tians that made them different. There was a tie 
between us, as believers, that could not be broken. 
And that means that so far as I am concerned the 
tie will never be broken, for I will never forget.” 


‘ A young man was apprehended in a disgraceful 
affair at the university and was sentenced to seven 
years in prison. The young people of the church 
who had known him and had enjoyed his friend- 
ship, determined they would not give him up. 
Without condoning his misbehavior in any way, 
they arranged for a stream of letters to go to him 
throughout his prison experience. Regularly, 
every week, some one of them wrote him an en- 
couraging letter. Prison regulations prevented 
him from replying, except indirectly. For five 
years the young people kept up their barrage. 

On the day he was released on probation, he 
appeared at the young people’s meeting and was 
welcomed. No one reminded him of his prison 
experience. They only said they were glad he was 
back. Some of the boys took him out to lunch. One 
especially brave girl accepted a date. And he 
started the long, difficult climb back. 

Several years later, he said to his pastor, “I 
never would have made it if it had not been for 
that grand bunch of young people. If I ever had 
cause to doubt the Christian faith, the memory 
of their helpfulness would have rebuked me.” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for November 13. 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North; 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
—From “Brothers of the Faith,” by John Oxen- 
ham. Used by permission. 


O young and fearless Prophet, we need Thy 
presence here, 
Amid our pride and glory to see Thy face appear; 
Once more to hear Thy challenge above our noisy 
day, 
Again to lead us forward along God’s holy way. 
—From “O Young and Fearless Prophet,” by 
S. Ralph Harlow. Copyright 1935 by the 
author. Used by permission. 


O Father, from the curse of war 
We pray Thee give release; 
And speed, O speed Thy blessed day 
Of justice, love, and peace. 
—From “God of the Nations,” by John Haynes 
Holmes. Used by permission of the author. 
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November 20: 


Evidence of Jesus’ Power 


p——The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily fer 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 7:11-23. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you begin your preparation, locate the lesson 
in the series and in the unit. Whether you were 
the teacher for last Sunday or not, it’s important 
to establish a continuity. The work of teaching in 
the church school may be likened to Paul’s work 
at Corinth. Paul may plant, Apollos may water, 
but God still gives the growth and it’s for God’s 
glory. (1 Corinthians 3:6.) All of us who teach 
should be teaching for the glory of God and for 
the good of man. It is such co-operation that makes 
the harvest of Thanksgiving possible, and such 
co-operation will make for a harvest of souls in 
the Lord. 

In addition to your study of Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, and the 
daily Bible readings, there are other passages of 
Scripture that might be read. For example, many 
stories of transformed lives show evidence of 
Jesus’ life-giving power. Look about you for 
instances. In that first Thanksgiving season our 
Founding Fathers gave thanks for the power of 
God that had sustained them. Doubtless you have 
heard testimonies of how Christ has helped men 
to get well physically and of how Christ has trans- 
formed lives. 

Obtain and study a copy of the excellent book 
by E. Stanley Jones, The Way to Power and Poise. 
(See page 22 for other helpful reference books.) 
Talk with a doctor and see what he thinks about 
the illnesses of people: whether their illnesses 
are purely physical or partly—maybe primarily— 
mental and spiritual. 

The lesson today is almost a “must” after the 
lesson for last Sunday. Then the Scripture and 
the teaching was on love. There are some who 
think of love and piety as weak. Doubtless many 
people refused to accept the point of the lesson. 
Today’s lesson is a proclamation that ours is not 
a weak Christ, but a powerful one. The concern 
is to give warrant or proof to the teachings for 
last Sunday. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Power 
III. Power to heal men’s bodies 
IV. Power to heal men’s minds and spirits 
V. Power to lift the fallen 
VI. Power to transform life 
VII. Power to conquer death 
VIII. Power to conquer the world 
IX. We share his victory 


To BEGIN 


Almost always when I teach, I begin by an- 
nouncing the lesson topic and locating it in the 
series and in the unit. In this unit on “Bringing 
New Life to Men” we have talked about how Jesus 
calls sinners, which means all of us, and the prin- 
ciples he sets for us to live by. And now we are 
concerned to study about his power to bring new 
life to man, even to bring life again. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Biblical background 


The Scripture lesson is the story of Jesus’ com- 
passion on the widow of Nain and of his raising 
her son to life. This story will be a problem for 
some; others will accept it and proclaim it literal- 
ly. Note that Redus in Wesley Quarterly points 
out that this story is characteristic of the Gospel 
records. They do not do too much explaining 
about the power of Jesus. They simply tell the 
story of what he did with power. 

Miracles are serious problems for many people. 
Some of them are for me. But then as I marvel at 
how little we know, yet how much more we know 
of nature now than we once’did, I hesitate to be 
dogmatic regarding what can or cannot be. As 
Redus points out, “Belief in miracles is the con- 
viction that God uses his power to help human 
beings in ways beyond our explanation.” 

The printed Scripture lesson tells also of the 
mission of John. Picture, if you can, the situation 
of John. He had been imprisoned because of his 
preaching. Like all others, he had hoped for the 
Messiah. As the months of imprisonment grew, 
John wanted to know for sure whether Jesus was 
the one who was to come. If he could have been 
sure, no doubt he would have been willing to stay 
on in prison and to die. (All of us want to be 
sure. Recall Philip in John 14:8, and Thomas in 
John 20:25.) Jesus did not send a direct answer, 
yes or no. Here again, actions speak louder than 
words. His message to the inquiring John is the 
memory selection for today’s lesson and really 
represents a description of the ministry of Jesus. 
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II. Power 


This age is conscious of power, or maybe of 
the lack of it. As individuals we desire to be 
strong; as nations we desire to be strong. The 
nations are racing in their build-up of power. 
(“Power for peace” or power for war? Each side 
claims its power is for peace, but the usual result 
is that power is for war.) Automobile manufac- 
turers are racing in their increase of horsepower. 
We have almost made gods of power and of speed. 
These things make so much of an impression upon 
us that it is difficult, if not impossible, for. the 
power of the Spirit to be understood or appre- 
ciated. 

The concept of power is in the church and 
religion, too. The devotional magazine published 
by and for Methodist youth is entitled Power. 
You would do well to obtain a copy and read some 
of the devotional messages. We find the concept 
of power and strength in many places in the New 
Testament. The outstanding instance, perhaps, is 
the promise to the disciples that “you shall re- 
ceive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon 
you” (Acts 1:8). 

The remainder of this treatment is a listing of 
some of the areas in which the power of Christ 
was and may be utilized. 


III. Power to heal men’s bodies 


Jesus carried on a ministry of healing. This is 
the inspiration for the hospitals and homes spon- 
sored by the church. Jesus did not often go in 
search of the sick that he might heal them, but 
whenever he came in contact with the sick he 
had such compassion on them that his healing love 
was manifest spontaneously. 


IV. Power to heal men’s minds and spirits 


This paragraph is closely related to the one 
above, more so than people realize. Scan through 
the Gospel records and note the instances in which 
Jesus healed men’s bodies. He usually began by 
forgiving them of their sins. Apparently Jesus 
thought there was a close connection between the 
state of men’s souls and the health of their bodies. 

Of the two, it is harder to heal men’s minds or 
spirits. Once when I consulted my doctor, he 
could find no source for my illness. I told him 
that I thought it must be in my mind or in my 
spirit, to which he said, “I have no way of getting 
at that!” You might let some doctor testify as to 
the respective difficulty of healing bodies and 
minds. E. Stanley Jones says in Abundant Living 
(Abingdon Press), that the doctors at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital told him that 60 per cent of those 
who are sick are ill primarily in their minds and 
spirits. Other reputable doctors have put it as 
high as 80 per cent. 


V. Power to lift the fallen 
By “the fallen” I mean those broken in body 





Bob Taylor 
Bountiful harvests should make us count our blessings. 


and in mind to the extent that they are discour- 
aged and downcast; they may be neglected or even 
scorned by the people of the community. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the second chance. There 
was none so downcast that Jesus could not lift 
him up. Consider the second stanza of “Fairest 
Lord Jesus”: “. . . who makes the woeful heart 
to sing.” 1 


VI. Power to transform life 


This is essentially the title of the unit and of the 
lesson. Jesus transformed lives; this to me is the 
strongest evidence of his power and the most 
significant use of it. Note the remarkable trans- 
formation from Saul to Paul, from cowards to 
courageous men on the part of the disciples, the 
transformation of Zacchaeus. But note even more 
the transformations of persons whom you know. 
This part of the lesson could almost become a 
testimony meeting. 


VII. Power to conquer death 


Mention was made above of the Scripture lesson 
and the story of Jesus raising the widow’s son. 
There are other stories of his raising the dead. 
There are stories also of others raising the dead, 
both in the Old Testament and in the New. Per- 
haps the most significant raising from the dead, 
though, is the Resurrection. Death could not hold 
Jesus Christ. There was a deathless quality about 
his life. Incidentally, there are many instances 
in which Christ has come in contact with the spirit- 
ually dead and they have been raised to life; to 
them also he has given a deathless quality. 

There are various elements in the influence of 
Jesus upon the world—his life, teachings, death, 
and Resurrection. By far the most impressive was 
the Resurrection. We might have had the other 
three and never have heard of Jesus. But the 
Resurrection was evidence to the disciples and 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 111. 
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gave his followers confidence that Jesus had power 
over death, man’s worst enemy. As Randall points 
out, “We can believe that when he calls sinners 
to follow him, he is truly calling them to a way 
of life in which death itself, once the dread de- 
stroyer, is simply an incident in ongoing life.” 


VIII. Power to conquer the world 


We do not prove. Jesus by the miracles; we 

prove the miracles by Jesus. He gave his best to 
the world, yet the world did its worst to Jesus. 
Even so, as it seemed the world was doing him 
to death, Jesus bade his disciples to be of good 
cheer, because he had overcome the world (John 
16:33). (This is the daily Bible reading for Sun- 
day.) 
What then of the power and speed of which we 
make so much in our day and time? Can Jesus 
conquer them, too? Unless they submit to him, 
they will destroy themselves. Look for example 
at the first stanza of “Oh, where are kings and 
empires now?” ? Or thrill to the playing of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” The world could not con- 
quer Jesus, but Jesus did conquer the world. 


IX. We share his victory 


Jesus told the disciples to be of good cheer, for 
he had overcome the world. All who will may 
share his victory. Read the paraphrase of John’s 
Gospel quoted by Redus in Wesley Quarterly. 
Jesus is the pioneer of life who has been there 
before; he gives us the assurance that he will be 
with us and that with his help we can win. 

Note Paul’s confidence that he could do all 
things through Christ. He spoke of the victory 
of Jesus over death as over man’s worst enemy. 
Jesus said to his disciples, “Because I live, you 
will live also” (John 14:19). 

However, sharing in the victory is not assured 
us unless we meet the conditions. We cannot ex- 
pect to share the crown unless we share the cross. 
Paul’s confidence again is expressed in his letter 
to the Galatians: “We shall reap if we do not lose 
heart” (6:9). 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What kind of power inspires worship? What 
else may power inspire? 

2. Of the several things mentioned in the mem- 
ory selection, which does the class (or do you) 
think is most significant? Which one was most 
important for Jesus? 

3. Why did Jesus so often preface healing by 
forgiving sins? Do you suppose he thought there 
was a connection between sin and health? 

4. “Present company is always excepted,” but 
ask a doctor, if one is present, what percentage 
of his patients are really sick in mind or spirit. 

5. In what way can the power of Jesus Christ 
be realized in our lives? 


2 The Methodist Hymnal, 384. 
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6. To what extent does our having the power 
depend upon our using it? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion and whatever points you 
have made in the lesson. Remind the class of what 
we have done so far, where we are now, and where 
we are going. In this unit on “Bringing New Life 
to Men,” we have studied about Jesus’ call, and 
we have studied about principles of Christian liv- 
ing. Today we have been concerned with evidence 
of Jesus’ life-giving power. Next Sunday we will 
be concerned with the spreading of good news. 

At Pentecost the disciples were empowered 
with power from on high. They went out to spread 
the good news. This is being written at the time of 
Pentecost. I pray that you may proclaim the good 
news with power. 


e———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures: See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


The lesson brings us face to face with the ulti- 
mate questions: What is God really like? What 
is his relation to his created world? What is his 
ultimate purpose for mankind? 

If possible, read The Gospel According to 
Luke,? pages 79-81. He raises some important 
issues in connection with the raising from the 
dead of the son of the widow of Nain: 

1. Is the universe a vast impersonal order to 
which we must adjust as best we can? Or is the 
universe the dwelling place of a personal God who 
seeks to save us? 

2. Are the ways of God forever beyond the 
reach of finite minds? “Most certainly we human 
creatures are not in a position to set limits to what 
God can do.” 

3. What are the religious values inherent in 
the assertion of Jesus’ power over death? 

4. Does God play favorites, healing some and 
letting others suffer? Are there moral and spirit- 
ual tests for the use of power? Does God limit 
himself? If so, how? 

5. When the followers of John the Baptist 
asked Jesus, “Are you he who is to come, or shall 
we look for another?” he vindicated himself by 
what he had done. The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, etc. 

We have placed great faith in scientific and 
military power. Can we use the tests of power 
that Jesus gave as the basis for judging our use 


3 The Gospel According to Luke, by Ernest Fremont Tittle; 
Harper and Brothers. 
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of power? What would be the achievements 
and the shortcomings if we used those tests? 

6. What are the signs that the life-giving power 
of Christ is at work in our world? 

It may be that your class could discuss these 
questions best in small groups. If so, call together 
six persons during the week who would be huddle- 
group leaders. Assign each person one question. 
Each person would be responsible for leading part 
of the class in thinking through this question. Ask 
these six persons to come early on Sunday. 

When these leaders arrive on Sunday, desig- 
nate a section of the room for each group. They 
may want to arrange the chairs in semicircles. As 
members of the class arrive, assign them to a 
group and let them begin to discuss the questions. 
Ask each group leader to choose a reporter who 
will summarize the discussion for the whole class. 

After a reasonable amount of time, ask each 
group to report its insights into its problem. 

Conclude with a brief worship experience of 
gratitude to God for his care over us and for the 
revelation, through Jesus, of his life-giving power. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ The pastor of a city church had spent consider- 
able time with the policemen and firemen of his 
town. The chief of police had awarded him a 
special star. He had received the honorary ap- 
pointment of “chaplain” of the fire department. 

One day a squad of detectives shot it out with 
a robber gang. One officer was killed and another 
wounded, along with three of the gunmen. When 
the news came over the radio, the minister im- 
mediately hurried to the hospital. As he was ad- 
mitted to the officer’s room, the suffering police- 
man exclaimed, “I knew you would come, Doc!” 

The first Sunday the wounded man was out of 
the hospital he and his entire family appeared at 
the church service. At its close they all came down 
the aisle asking to be received into membership 
in the church. Members of that police department 
became regular attendants of the Sunday worship 
services. 


’ A church member for many years, he had oc- 
cupied various official positions at one time or 
another. But, unknown to anyone except the mem- 
bers of his family, he was an alcoholic. 

One evening his wife called the pastor and 
begged him to come over. “Unless you can help 
us, it is all over,” she said, as she explained the 
situation and her own distraction. Together they 
frankly faced the facts. Prayer for guidatice and 
strength and deep-rooted pledges was followed by 
months of careful pastoral oversight. 








“You helped give me back my life,” the layman 
said, about a year afterward. “I have this thing 
whipped, and except for the grace of God it would 
have laid me low.” 


% A hospital nurse, terribly depressed and at 
the point of taking her life, appeared one day in 
the office of her minister with a confession of 
melancholia, a deep sense of guilt, and complete 
discouragement. An hour’s review of her prob- 
lems, a period of prayer, and a new dedication to 
God saw her off to a new start. 

Twenty years later that nurse came forward at 
the close of a service, introduced her husband and 
two young people to the preacher, and then said 
to her family, “I will now go home content. You 
have met the man who guided me back to life.” 
To the preacher she said, “Be assured, I have 
never deserted my Christ from that day to this.” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for November 20. 


Wuat life’s adversaries do to you depends on the 
way you face them, and the way you face them 
depends in no small measure whether you have 
or lack religious faith. 
—Ernest Fremont Tittle, A Mighty Fortress. 
Harper and Brothers. 


Onty God can remake a man, but man must let 
him. 
—G. Ray Jordan, Beyond Despair. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


One of the hardest things for us to learn is that 
God comes into our lives most readily not at the 
point of our strength or our success, but at the 
point of our weakness and failure. It is then we 
own our need of him. Our extremity becomes his 
opportunity. 

—From Standing Up to Life by Frank Halliday 
Ferris, copyright 1953; used by special per- 
mission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc. 


Ir CuristT is not the law and spring of a new spirit 
of life, he is nothing to us. 
—Horace Bushnell 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne, 

But the scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above his own. 
—From “The Present Crisis,” by 

J. R. Lowell 











November 27: 


Spreading the Good News 


(World Service Sunday ) 


mo~~"The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 8:1; 9:1-6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last of five lessons in the unit on 
“Bringing New Life to Men.” Recall these: the 
mission of the Master; Jesus as a friend of man; 
principles Christ wants people to live by; evidence 
of Jesus’ power; and today, our commission to 
spread the good news. Even as the Father sent 
Jesus, so he sends us. 

There are four traditional sources: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
and the daily Bible readings. See page 22 for a 
list of books relating to this study. It would be 
fine to tie this lesson on to the season of Advent 
(when we commemorate God’s giving of him- 
self) and on to the fact that this is World Service 
Sunday. In our world service we would work for 
peace. It’s a part of our evangelism and education 
and missions that we spread the good news that 
makes for life and peace for all men everywhere. 

You will find the article, “Evangelism’s Next 
Twenty Years” (page 12), pertinent to this lesson. 

As you prepare to teach, be mindful of your op- 
portunity to spread the good news. This is being 
written at the time of Pentecost. May the power 
of the Holy Spirit be upon you! May you so 
teach that you will challenge every member of 
the class to spread the good news. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. What is the good news? 
III. Why spread the good news? 
IV. How far should the good news be spread? 
V. How spread the good news? 
VI. Who will spread the good news? 


To BEGIN 


Several things combine to make this an inter- 
esting lesson. It’s a study about Jesus Christ and 
how he brings new life to men. This is the first 
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Sunday in Advent. It is World Service Sunday. 
We are studying as Methodists, members of a 
church which was founded by one who said, “I 
look upon the world as my parish.” In Advent 
we commemorate God’s gift of himself and on 
World Service Sunday we can emphasize that 
“God so loved the world .. .” Our task as Chris- 
tians is to spread the good news to all the world. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Biblical background 


The printed Scripture lesson is the story of 
Jesus’ preaching, also of the preaching and heal- 
ing mission of the disciples. Redus stresses the 
fact that the emphasis was on their message, not 
on their preparation for travel. The daily Bible 
readings help us understand the sowing of the 
seed, and the response of hearers. Furthermore, 
these readings give us a sense of kinship with the 
Lord, and they tell us of his victories through the 
missionaries. The memory selection represents 
Jesus’ recognition of the urgent need for workers 
and the opportunity which awaits them. 


II. What is the good news? 


The good news is the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is a proclamation that divine strength 
is available for meeting human needs. It is an in- 
vitation for men to hear the call of God, to repent 
of their sins, to trust God, and to live their lives in 
terms of his will. 

In the Scripture lesson the emphasis is on the 
good news. The disciples were to go to spread the 
good news. They were not to be concerned with 
provisions. Apparently they were not to stay long 
in one place. Redus suggests that the instruction 
to shake off the dust, as they left the cities which 
did not receive them, may have been “a solemn 
warning of the seriousness of rejecting the mes- 
sage.” What then of our failure to spread the 
good news? 


III. Why spread the good news? 


Redus has a section in Wesley Quarterly on 
“Incentives.” The disciples had two main incen- 
tives for spreading the good news: first, the recog- 
nition of the need for the good news and, second, 
the compassion which their own experience of 
the good news developed within them. It’s im- 
pressive to read about how Jesus had compas- 
sion on ‘people. His followers share his 
compassion. 
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Plato was a Greek philosopher who lived tour 
hundred years before Jesus. In book seven of his 
Republic (the allegory of the cave) Plato outlines 
the social responsibility of those who have insight 
or truth. They are obligated to return to the cave, 
even at the risk of danger, and share their in- 
sight with others. How much more are we obli- 
gated to spread the good news! 

Recall the story of the Gerasene out of whom 
Jesus cast the unclean spirit. He wanted to follow 
Jesus; however, Jesus told him, “Return to your 
home, and declare how much God has done for 
you.” “He went away proclaiming throughout the 
city how much Jesus had done for him.” (Luke 
8:39.) It is the same with us as it was with the 
Gerasene. Our eagerness to spread the good news 
is proportionate to what God has done for us and 
to our own compassion on those who need that 
good news which has meant so much to us. 

The slogan regarding “the satisfied customer” 
is true in regard to religion. Ask the members of 
the class: which of you has recommended any 
product during this week? Whatever we like we 
recommend, whether it be cars or corn flakes, 
soap operas or Sunday school. Now go on to ask, 
Which of you has recommended Christ during this 
week? Recall the story of Andrew. He is called an 
evangelist because he brought his brother to 
Christ, and because he brought others to Christ. 
(John 1:40ff.; 12:22.) 

You might relate this idea of spreading the good 
news to the Protestant conception of Christian 
vocation. Wherever the line representing our 
highest abilities crosses a line representing the 
needs of man, there God calls. If our working at 
the task where these lines meet brings joy, we 
have all the more incentive for living. We may 
begin to live “out of the overflowing.” It’s not that 
all of us may be called to be preachers, but what- 
ever work we are engaged in, we may spread the 
good news of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
troubles now are the same as the troubles then. 
If anything, the need is greater. 


IV. How far should the good news be spread? 


The answer to this question is as far as the 
world reaches and as far as time reaches. We 
should extend the good news as far as God’s love 
reaches; that is, to all people of all times. Randall 
in Adult Student has a topic “A World to 
Save.” So there is. If we did more to spread 
the good news around the world, there might be 
less of war and trouble around the world. Re- 
cently President Eisenhower appointed. a Special 
Assistant, with the rank of a Cabinet member; 
unofficially he is called our “Secretary for Peace.” 
However, most of our budget still goes for war— 
past, present, and future. 

It’s hardly fair to Christianity to speak of it 
as a bulwark against communism. It’s not a bul- 
wark against anything; it’s rather a way of life. 
Nevertheless, it is true that if we can share the 





message and the spirit of Christ, we build good 
will, even where formerly there was enmity. Re- 
call Lincoln’s method of destroying his enemies, 
by making them his friends. 

Jesus visioned the redemption of a planet. In 
the great commission, he urged his followers to 
go into the uttermost parts of the earth and to 
make disciples of all the nations. (Matthew 28:19; 
Acts 1:8). As was noted above, John Wesley 
looked upon the world as his parish. Every fourth 
Sunday in our church we hold before ourselves 
the mission and the challenge of concern for the 
world. 


V. How spread the good news? 


What methods of evangelism are used in your 
church? Who does the evangelizing? We need to 
recognize that it is not enough just to hire a 
preacher to evangelize, nor is it enough to count 
on the annual revival. If the good news is to be 
spread effectively, it must be done by people as 
well as preacher. 

As to methods, there are many. Someone has 
said, “There is no wrong way to win souls for 
Christ.” The day of mass evangelism is not past, 
but mass evangelism is supplemented by other 
methods, notably, visitation evangelism. Persons, 
usually laymen, go out two by two, as did 
those sent out by the Master, to confront. indi- 
viduals with the call of Jesus Christ. Another 
method much used is that of literary evangelism, 
through leaflets, magazines, and books. Most ef- 
fective, however, is personal evangelism, the daily 
witnessing of those who are truly Christian in 
their own lives, witnessing not just with words 
but even more with deeds. 

Note the story told by Randall in Adult Student 
about the skeptic who was won as he witnessed 
kindness shown to an old Italian. You may know 
of other such instances, or some students might | 
share such experiences from their own lives. Re- 
call from a former lesson how Jesus threw new 
light on sin. We can reveal the awfulness of sin 


Future missionaries learn Indian symbols in order that 
they may effectively spread the good news. 
Three Lions 


























not just with words, but rather by doing the right 
things and showing compassion. 


VI. Who will spread the good news? 


This topic is an extension of the one just above. 
Yet this topic is the climax of the lesson. Randall 
in Adult Student has a section, “All Must Bear 
Witness.” It’s the privilege and responsibility that 
all of us have, of spreading the good news. If we 
don’t have the good news, we can’t spread it; if 
we do have the good news, we can’t keep from 
spreading it. It’s not enough to let the preacher 
do it, or to let someone else do it. It’s our task to 
bear witness regarding what God has done for us, 
in the hope that others may hear or see the good 
news. 

What about the persons on your street? the 
persons who work in your office? the persons who 
belong to your club? the persons in your own 
family? Have you made any effort to spread the 
good news to them? 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What percentage of increase in membership 
did your church have last year? Are there persons 
for whom your class is responsible before God? 

2. What advance specials does your church 
have? 

3. A great many people discredit the United 
Nations. What would they substitute for it? 

4. What methods of evangelism are used in your 
church? Is the commission on evangelism organ- 
ized? Does it function? Are the laymen vitally 
interested in evangelism? 

5. What success have you had in winning others 
to Christ? Have you tried? 

6. Let someone who has experience with both 
testify as to which is the greater: the joy of the 
Christian experience, or of winning someone else 
to Christian experience. 


In CLOSING 
As suggested in the beginning, this is the final 
lesson in this unit. You may want to review the 
lessons, then call attention to the fact that the 
unit reaches a climax in this session in which we 





For December 


Our study for next month is organized in 
two units of two lessons each: “Demands of 
Discipleship” and “Prayer and Poetry.” 

The lesson titles are: 


December 4: The Meaning of Discipleship 
December 11: Who Is My Neighbor? 
December 18: Jesus, Man of Prayer 
December 25: Songs of the Savior’s Birth 


“Love Your Neighbor,” by Frank R. Snave- 
ly, in the magazine section will tie in with 
the lesson for December 11. 
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have considered our responsibility for spreading 
the good news. It would be appropriate to close 
with a prayer of thanksgiving that such is our 
privilege, and of dedication to our task. 

Next Sunday we begin a new unit, on “Demands 
of Discipleship.” 
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Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


While I was purchasing a railroad ticket, the 
salesman began an interesting conversation. His 
son and my son had received their first Salk polio 
vaccine shots that day. Said the ticket salesman, 
“T wish I could load up a needle with the life- 
giving power of Christ and inject everyone with 
it when they come to church on Christmas or 
Easter. Do you know,” he continued, “I have called 
on one family three times recently, and the only 
excuse they can give for not coming to church is 
the fact that they sleep late on Sunday mornings.” 

What is the best way to bring the good news 
of new life in Christ to men and women today? 
This is the central question for today’s lesson. 
Three procedures will assist in getting the group 
involved .in a discussion of it. 

Set up a symposium of three persons and a 
chairman. Include in the symposium a member of 
the commission on evangelism who will interpret 
to the group the plan of evangelism in your local 
church, the assistant superintendent of the church 
school in charge of membership cultivation (or 
someone he designates), and the president of the 
group. Ask them to report on these questions or 
others that you may formulate. 

1. What are the implications for today of Jesus’ 
sending out the twelve disciples? (Direct this 
question to the class president.) 

2. What is the plan of evangelism in our church? 
How does our class fit into it? (Direct this one 
to the member of the commission of evangelism.) 

3. What evangelistic opportunities do we face 
in our class activities? on Sunday morning? in 
our contacts through the week? (Direct these to 
the assistant superintendent of the church school.) 

If time permits, divide the class into small work 
groups. Ask each group to suppose that it is going 
to visit a,family to win them for Christ and the 
church. What would they say to appeal to persons 
who made these excuses: 

“We can’t seem to start. You see, my husband 
works on Saturday.” 

“We still go to the little church in the country 
once or twice a year. That is where my mother 
belongs.” 
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“Your church is so different. It’s not like the 
little one down in the country.” 

Set up similar excuses that you hear in your 
region. Let the groups handle them as they have 
insights to do it. 

After hearing the reports of these groups, close 
with a worship experience. Theme: “We Too 
Must Go Forth.” 


p From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* “It may help to remember that God is not 
statistically minded.” 

The speaker, a district superintendent, had 
helped a considerable number of young men get 
started in the ministry. He was talking to a be- 
ginner who was discouraged because his report 
was not as good as he had hoped it would be for 
the annual conference. 

“God never called any man to be a success,” 
he said. “He only calls us to be faithful. And 
somewhere in the New Testament there is a par- 
able of Jesus’ which says that men who are equally 
faithful will be equally rewarded. It’s the rather 
unusual way God has of keeping books.” 


‘’ Each of two preachers reported that they had 
received a certain number of new members into 
their churches. But neither of them reported that 
the large majority were by letter from another 
congregation. Actually, each had “taken a lot of 
people away” from the other. The membership 
of the two churches was about what it had been. 
The cause of the Kingdom had not gone forward. 
A number of people had only changed their 
spiritual boardinghouses. 


’ “T’m sorry, Preacher,” the layman said, “but 
that’s something I can’t do. Ask me to do anything 
you need done in the matter of money and the 
business administration of the church, and I’ll do 
my best. But don’t ask me to go out on any 
evangelistic team. I don’t know how to argue with 
aman on the subject of religion.” 

“And that’s exactly the reason I want you to 
be one of the personal workers,” the preacher 
replied. “If I had thought you would argue with 
men, I would not have chosen you. We need per- 
sons who will go out and tell others what a change 
has come in their own lives since Jesus came into 
their hearts. You have told me a dozen times that 
it has made the difference in your life. If you will 
go out and tell others what you have already told 
me, you will be spreading the good news.” 





& An English Wesleyan preacher had been sent 
around the world to study the missionary work 
of his church. He had landed at Pago Pago and 
was housed for the night at a girls’ school, high 
up on the side of the mountain. After a religious 
meeting the visitor spent two hours with the 
faculty discussing the religious aspect of their 
educational problems. 

He was scheduled to leave the next morning. 
As he appeared on the front steps of the building, 
he discovered the entire student body lined up 
in two rows, one on each side of the main walk. 
Each girl held a gorgeous flower aloft to form an 
arch under which he was to walk. As he began 
his trip to the waiting taxi, the girls began singing, 


What a wonderful change in my life 
has been wrought 
Since Jesus came into my heart! 


Every girl in both lines was either the daughter 
or the granddaughter of a cannibal! 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for November 27. 


Our overspecialization in the things of this world 
has produced narrow men. It is time to proclaim 
our whole Christian experience which includes 
this world and the next. 
—From God’s Good News, by Gerald Kennedy. 
Harper and Brothers. 


Were half the power that fills the earth with 
terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
—From “The Arsenal at Springfield,” by Henry 

Wadsworth Longfellow. 


TueEorIEs of life can be the subject of endless 
argument. But a demonstration in living is final 
for the individual. 
—From The Christian Imprint, by Fred Pierce 
Corson. Abingdon Press. 


Eternal God, whose power upholds 
Both flower and flaming star, 

To whom there is no here nor there, 
No time, no near nor far, 

No alien race, no foreign shore, 

No child unsought, unknown, 

O, send us forth, thy prophets true, 
To make all lands Thine own! 

—Henry H. Tweedy. From “Eternal God, Whose 
Power Upholds.” Copyright 1929 by the 
Hymn Society of America. Used by permis- 
sion. 
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UNIT I: WHAT DOES THE KINGDOM 
MEAN TO US? (concluded) 





OF GOD 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING: TO TEACH 


It is important to'read first the material for 
students as provided in Adult Student. Note par- 
ticularly the conclusion at which the author ar- 
rives. In general it summarizes the view suggested 
here concerning the relationship of the church to 
the kingdom of God. In your preparation you will 
want to guard against creating the impression that 
the church and the kingdom of God are one and 
the same; yet you will not want to minimize the 
role of the church as the most powerful agent in 
society making for the realization of that Kingdom. 

See page 38 for suggestions for further reading. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Roman Catholic view of the church 
II. The church in Protestantism 
A. One of many institutions working for the 
realization of the kingdom of God 
B. The church’s unique character and role 
1. Its singleness of purpose 
2. Its judgment upon all of life 
III. The church’s tasks 
A. To preach the gospel 
B. To provide experiences of worship 
C. To enable men to live nobler lives 
D. To constitute a supporting fellowship 


How To BEGIN 


One good way to begin is to call attention to 
the fact that the topic for today’s lesson raises the 
question as to whether the church may be equated 





Dr. MASSENGALE is dean of men and professor of religion 
and philosophy at Huntingdon College, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 
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November 6: The Chureh 
—Kingdom Substitute? 


with or considered equal to the kingdom of God. 
You will need then to suggest what you mean in 
your use of the term “church.” It is sometimes 
used in a somewhat mystical or supernatural 
sense. The Church (capital C is used to distinguish 
the term as used in this sense) is “God’s holy 
community, the true Remnant, the people of the 
New Covenant, and the successor to the calling 
and destiny of Israel.” (See the lesson for 
October 9.) The Church in this way of looking 
at it is “not at all an organization, nor yet the 
sum-total of all its organizations: it is an organism; 
it is the people of a faith, the people of the King- 
dom of God.” The Church is “greater than the 
churches.” It is “an invisible thing,” a “supra- 
earthly community transcending time and space.” 
(Bright, The Kingdom of God.) 

While it would be possible to discuss the topic 
for this lesson from the standpoint of the relation- 
ship of this Church Invisible, this ideal Church, 
to the kingdom of God, our lesson will have far 
more practical value if we limit the meaning of 
the term to the visible, actual church—the earth- 
bound church with which we are so familiar and 
of which we are a part. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The Roman Catholic view of the church 


You will want to point out here that the Roman 
Catholic Church, following certain tendencies in 
the writings of Augustine, establishes a close re- 
lationship between the kingdom of God and the 
institutional church. This identification reached 
its peak during the Middle Ages when the visible 
church came to be regarded as the embodiment 
of the Kingdom. Thomas Aquinas, the theologian 
whom the Roman Catholic Church follows most 
scrupulously, regarded the Kingdom, except for 
the final “vision of God,” as being realized in the 
church. Even the most liberal Catholic thinkers 
of our day have a strong inclination to equate the 
Kingdom, at least in so far as it is a present 
reality, with the Roman Catholic Church. 
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II. The church in Protestantism 


A. One of many institutions working for the 
realization of the kingdom of God.—Point. out 
here that the Protestant churches, particularly 
those with a more evangelical bent, while not 
minimizing the role of the church as an agent of 
the Kingdom, do not feel the kingdom of God can 
be institutionalized; certainly not by a single in- 
stitution. There are numerous institutions that 
may aid in the realization of the Kingdom—the 
church, the home, the school, the community, and 
even the government—but no single one of these, 
nor all of them together, is the Kingdom. More- 
over, no one of these, not even the church is in- 
fallible. They are all human, and they are all 
limited by the frailties of human beings. 

B. The church’s unique character and role.— 
When we have made our point that the church is 
not the Kingdom, we ought to proceed immedi- 
ately to make a very strong case for the church’s 
unique role as an agent of the kingdom of God. 
This unique role is in the unique character of 
the church as an institution. 

1. One major element in the church’s unique 
character as an institution is its singleness of 
purpose. Its sole reason for being is to proclaim 
the gospel of the kingdom of God and to prepare 
people for membership in that Kingdom. Home, 
school, community, and government serve a va- 
riety of causes, but the church’s endeavors, its 
activities, its program are valid only as instru- 
ments in the fuller realization of the Kingdom. 

2. Because of its unique character, the church 
brings a judgment upon the whole of life. When 
it is true to its nature, it appraises and judges 
all human affairs, including itself, in accordance 
with the standards of the kingdom of God. Any 
attempt to unite mankind under any lesser loyalty 
than loyalty to the Kingdom—loyalty to a partic- 
ular nation, a particular party, a particular leader, 
a particular race, or a particular class—must be 
carefully scrutinized by the church and must come 
under its judgment. You might want to point out 
here that it is for this reason more than any other 
that the church can never come to terms with 
communism or any other totalitarian form of 
government. , 

The church has performed, and continues to 
perform, this difficult task better than many think. 
The testimony of the late Professor Albert Ein- 
stein is a case in point: 

“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolu- 
tion came in Germany, I looked to the universities 
to defend it, knowing that they had always boasted 
of their devotion to the cause of truth; but, no, 
the universities were immediately silenced. Then 
I looked to the great editors of the newspapers 
whose flaming editorials in days gone by had pro- 
claimed their love of freedom; but they, like the 


universities, were silenced in a few short weeks. ° 


“Only the Church stood squarely across the 








path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing truth. 
I never had any special interest in the Church 
before, but now I feel a great affection and admira- 
tion because the Church alone has had the cour- 
age and persistence to stand for intellectual truth 
and moral freedom. I am forced thus to confess 
that what I once despised I now praise unre- 
servedly.” 2 


III. The church’s tasks 


Here you have a good opportunity to discuss 
the various tasks which the church performs in 
its endeavor to bring about a fuller realization of 
the kingdom of God. Among the tasks which might 
be mentioned are the following: to preach the 
gospel, to provide experiences of worship, to en- 
able men to live nobler lives, and to constitute a 
supporting fellowship. 

A. To preach the gospel._—Preaching the gospel, 
it may be observed, involves two things: (1) proc- 
lamation of the Christian faith—the good news 
of the Kingdom that God through Christ has 
visited his people and that through faith in him 
man might be redeemed and made worthy of the 
Kingdom, and (2) instruction in the Christian 
faith and way of life—the meaning of the gospel 
for man and society in our time. 

B. To provide experiences of worship.— 
Through services of worship, artfully and prayer- 
fully performed, man experiences the presence of 
God. The reality of God becomes more certain; 
the goodness and love of God more real. Man 
seems to be lifted for the moment out of his world- 
ly existence to a quality of life that is on a much 
higher plane. Such experiences, however, should 
not be ends in themselves but should carry over 
into one’s everyday living and make life itself 
more meaningful and more significant. 

C. To enable men to live nobler lives.—This is 
one of the most essential functions of the church. 
In various ways—preaching, teaching, counseling 
—man is given instruction and guidance in what 
constitutes the good life:and is motivated to live 
such a life. The church also seeks to make the 






































2 Time, December 23, 1940. 


The church plays a unique role as an agent of the 
kingdom of God. 
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Recommended Reading 


The Kingdom of God,’ by John Bright. Abing- 
don Press, 1954. $3.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press, 1955. $3.00. 
New Testament History, by Harris Franklin 

Rall. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
The Parables of Jesus, by George Buttrick. 
Harper and Brothers, 1928. $1.95. 
The Message of Jesus, by B. Harvie Brans- 
comb. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 
Understanding the Christian Faith, by 
Georgia Harkness. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 
Christians in an Unchristian Society, by E. F. 
Tittle. Association Press. 75 cents. 











good life possible to all by Christianizing the home, 
the community, the state, the nation, education, 
the economic order, and the relationships between 
nations. This it does in implementation of its social 
gospel. (See the lesson for next Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13.) 

D. To constitute a supporting fellowship.—Indi- 
viduals by themselves are weak and sometimes 
mistaken. Even when they believe in doing what 
is good, they need inspiration and fellowship in 
order to put their beliefs into practice. They need 
the support of participation in something bigger 
than they are that is on the side of good. “We 
are not alone” is the consciousness which the 
church gives its members. 

We are not alone, for God is with us as we en- 
deavor to live as worthy members of his Kingdom. 
The awareness of the reality of God in our lives 
for guidance, for comfort, for courage, and for 
strength is a feeling which the church endeavors 
to instill in its adherents. 

Moreover, we are not alone, for we have the 
support of a fellowship of persons ‘ike ourselves 
who are trying to live as worthy members of God’s 
kingdom. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think are some of the most im- 
portant services of the church that cannot be per- 
formed equally as well by other institutions? 

2. How does your church measure up to its re- 
sponsibilities as an agent in the realization of the 
kingdom of God? 

3. Why is individual religion not enough? What 
do you think are some of the advantages that a 
supporting institution, such as the church, brings 
to the individual? . 

4. What values do you receive from experiences 
of worship within the church? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the points made 
during the lesson period. Stress the fact that while 
the church is not a substitute for or a synonym for 
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the kingdom of God, the church does have a 
unique and indispensable role in proclaiming the 
kingdom of God and in preparing people for mem- 
bership in that Kingdom. Also emphasize the fact 
that the church requires the loyalty and services 
of all Christians in the realization of its goals. 

The following estimate of the importance of the 
church in its relationship to the kingdom of God 
is apropos to our conclusion. This estimate was 
expressed informally in a letter of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, William Temple. Wrote 
Archbishop Temple: 

“I believe that all the doctrinal errors of Rome 
come from the direct identification of the Church 
as an organized Institution, taking its part in the 
process of history, with the Kingdom of God. 
This is just as bad, theologically, as the view which 
regards the Church as a mere instrument in 
preparation for the Kingdom of God. The only 
wholesome view is one which regards it as being 
constituted as the Church by the powers of the 
Kingdom of God within it and yet as being always 
composed of people still citizens of this world, so 
that those powers manifest themselves partially 
and fitfully, and the historical Church is a mixed 
body.” 


p—__The Group in Action 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is to lead adults 
to think of the church and its function as related 
to the Kingdom we have been discussing. You will 
want the members of your group to realize the 
limitations of the church when compared with the 
New Testament ideal of the Kingdom, but at the 
same time they should see the possibilities and 
responsibilities of the church, realizing that they 
themselves are part of the church. 

To begin: Briefly review the main ideas that 
have been brought out about the Kingdom in 
preceding lessons. Explain that this Sunday we 
are entering a different aspect of our discussions, 
namely, some of the present implications of the 
Kingdom. Today we discuss the relation of the 
church to the Kingdom; next Sunday, the social 
interpretation of the Kingdom; and on the last 
two Sundays, the nature of the Kingdom as we 
know it. 

The main question for today may be, What is 
the relation of the church to the Kingdom? 

How to proceed: You may divide the class into 


‘ small groups for discussion of this question. Let 


— 





Dr. LeamMER was formerly assistant editor of adult pub- 
lications, Editorial Division, Methodist Board of Education. 
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them discuss the question: Is the church the only 
institution concerned with the establishment and 
realization of the Kingdom? If not, what are some 
of the others? Some members may want to 
include various philanthropic and social organ- 
izations; others may see some possibility that 
governmental and international organizations 
have something to contribute to the Kingdom. 
Others may want to limit the Kingdom interests 
to the church. 

After ten or fifteen minutes call the groups to- 
gether to report briefly on their conclusions. Then 
discuss some of the responsibilities of the church 
to the Kingdom ideal, both in terms of the indi- 
vidual and the community. You may want to dis- 
cuss the function of your own church and group 
and mention some of the ways in which its work 
might be improved. 

If you have a group who likes speculative dis- 


cussion, let them consider this question for a little 
while: Do you think that the church, being built 
on the ideals of the Kingdom, can. never be 
destroyed? 

In closing: Summarize the points brought out 
in the discussion. Mention that in light of the 
Kingdom ideal our efforts seem small and almost 
futile, yet we are a part of a noble and enduring 
movement. Let your closing prayer be that we 
may keep the ideal of the Kingdom brightly be- 
fore us. 

Between sessions: Ask the group to read the 
students’ material, including the Scripture refer- 
ences. 

Ask two or more of the members who represent 
different occupations to report to the class some 
of the developments in the evolution of their par- 
ticular work which has made it beneficial to man- 
kind. (See the “Preparation” for next week.) 


November 13: A Social 
Interpretation of the Kingdom 


rpa~~The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read first of all the daily Bible readings sug- 
gested in Adult Student. Then read the lesson 
material in that periodical. You may want to work 
some of this material into your presentation at 
various points. Suggestions for further reading 
are given on page 38. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The kingdom of God as an ideal social order 
A. Several shortcomings 
B. A significant dimension 
II. A social order patterned after the kingdom 
of God 
A. Threat to such an order 
1. Communism 
2. Secularism 
B. The will of God as the standard for social 
action 


How To BEcIN 


Several times during this series of lessons we 
have had occasion to deal with social interpreta- 
tions of the kingdom of God. It might be a good 
idea to review briefly some of the thoughts pre- 


sented in the lessons for October 16, 23, and 
November 6 by way of introducing the topic for 
today. Then indicate that in this lesson we shall 
discuss certain matters pertaining to a social in- 
terpretation of the Kingdom. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The kingdom of God as an ideal social order 


A. Several shortcomings.—It has been noted in 
an earlier lesson (October 23) that there are those 
who identify the kingdom of God with an ideal 
social order to be established by man on this earth. 
But we need to be constantly aware of Bright’s 
caution at this point: “It is .. . a major error to 
think of the Christian gospel as a program of re- 
form which society, as it presently is, may be 
expected to realize.” 1 Writing in a similar vein 
the late Ernest F. Tittle, in Christians in an Un- 
christian Society? (pages 13-15), cites several 
shortcomings in any view which expects the king- 
dom of God to be found on earth alone. 

Among the shortcomings that Dr. Tittle men- 
tions is the pessimism it engenders as regards “the 
ultimate future of mankind and all for which at 
their best men care and hope and strive.” The 
kingdoms of this world, in one way or another, 
are doomed to extinction. Some of our most com- 
petent scientists testify that due to atmospheric 
changes the earth in the distant future is destined 
to become uninhabitable. Moreover, there is grave 


ae From. The Kingdom of God, by John Bright; Abingdon Press, 


2 Christians in an Unchristian Society, by Ernest Fremont Tittle; 
Association Press, 1940. 
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concern over how long the kingdoms of this world 
can last if all the potential destructiveness of the 
weapons of nuclear fission is unleashed in our 
society. 

No social order so temporary and so unstable 
as that on earth, even at its best, can be regarded 
as equal to the kingdom of God without robbing 
the Kingdom of one of its most distinctive ele- 
ments—the element of hope, even in times of 
despair. 

A second shortcoming which Tittle cites is the 
earth-bound limitation of any view of the King- 
dom which considers it equal with an ideal social 
order to be established by man on earth. Says 
Tittle, “. . . the kingdom of God, as Christianity 
conceives it, stands for a reality that transcends 
any possible achievement on earth”—a reality that 
transcends all limitations of time and space, sense 
perception, and death. In such a Kingdom neither 
geographical barriers nor the intervening cen- 
turies will be a barrier to practicing love for one’s 
neighbor. 

It follows that the whole story of the kingdom 
of God cannot be told in terms of an ideal social 
order established by man on earth or, as Tittle 
says, “... it can hardly be supposed that a society 
fulfilling every condition and demand of love 
toward God and man will appear on earth.” 

B. A significant dimension.—We should hasten 
to point out, however, that an ideal social order 
toward which man strives on earth is a significant 
dimension of the kingdom of God. We greatly re- 
duce its current value if we conceive of the King- 
dom exclusively in terms of its ultimate realiza- 
tion. A better world fashioned by divinely inspired 
men out of the materials of this earthly life is the 
unavoidable goal of Christians who take seriously 
Jesus’ teachings about the kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom ideal bursts in upon the present world 
order and challenges men to conform their lives 
here and now to the will of God. 


II. A social order patterned after the kingdom of 
God 


A. Threats to such an order.—In our prac- 
tices as human beings there are many threats to 
such a social order. What is much more appalling, 
however, is the fact that there are vigorous phi- 
losophies of ‘life that constitute an even more 
serious threat: It should be recognized quite 
frankly that the Christian way of life is challenged 
today not only in our practices but in our theories 
of right and wrong. 

1, Certainly communism is a formidable threat 
in our time. Its ultimate goals are (1) a classless 
society obtained by the elimination of all but the 
working class and (2) an economic security for 
all, even at the expense of personal freedom. In 
such a philosophy there is no faith in God; con- 
sequently there are no standards of right and 
wrong based on the will of God and no sense of 
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responsibility to God for individual or social con- 
duct. 

The only standard required for the attainment 
of communism’s goals is, will it work? Conse- 
quently, deception and violence along with other 
perversions of traditional morality are practiced 
without any sense of guilt. 

Communism’s source of appeal lies in its 
promise of better economic conditions, a better 
social order, to millions of disgruntled, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed people throughout the 
world. Here you might call attention to the con- 
clusions of a group of Christian scholars con- 
cerning the challenge to Christianity which such 
a condition raises: 

“Our failure to apply consistently the basic 
Christian principles of justice and freedom and 
equal opportunity for all, our failure to rectify 
the common wrongs of exploitation and the com- 
mon ills of poverty—this is what has given op- 
portunity for the specious appeals not only of 
communism but also of fascism. As long as there 
is poverty, insecurity, fear, oppression, there will 
be a fruitful field for such false messiahs as have 
led peoples astray in this last generation. No cam- 
paign against communism can succeed unless it 
also attacks these evils and proceeds toward the 
realization of a just and Christian society.” 3 

2. Another serious threat that should be men- 
tioned is secularism. Secularism may be defined as 
a philosophy of life that leaves God out of account, 
either by denying his existence or by living as 
though God did not exist. Whenever we put 
economic, social, intellectual, or esthetic values 
ahead of spiritual values, we act upon the basis 
of a secular philosophy of life. 

It should be observed that any philosophy of a 
social order related to a goal or goals other than 
those of the kingdom of God is at best adjusted 
to a partial good and may, as in the case of com- 
munism, produce a host of evils in the quest for 
that partial good. 

B. The will of God as the standard for social 
action.—In concluding this section we should 
make it clear that a social order patterned after 
the kingdom of God will be one in which the will 
of God becomes the sole standard for social action. 
The big question then is, How can we discover 
the will of God in specific situations? The best we 
can hope to do here is to suggest a few principles 
that will help in determining the will of God. 

1. The first principle is a negative one. We can- 
not expect to find specific instructions in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, or elsewhere in the Bible, for deal- 
ing with any one of the major social issues of 
our day. As a matter of fact, some of them were 
not even in existence, e.g., business and industry. 
None of them existed in the complex sense that 
it does today. Here you might cite some of the 
differences between any one of them, for example 


3 Christianity and Communism—An Analysis, by the faculty of 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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“As long as there is poverty, insecurity, fear, oppres- 
sion, there will be a fruitful field for such false messiahs 
.-» Shown are displaced persons arriving in the United 
States. 


the relationships between nations, in the time of 
Jesus as compared with today. 

2. What we can expect to find in the teachings 
of Jesus and elsewhere in the Bible are certain 
principles of action that ought to be applied to 
any social issue in determining the will of God. 
The most distinctive principles are the following: 

a. Love—love for God and love for one’s fellow 
man. This does not mean a mere sentimental at- 
tachment but a genuine and intelligent concern 
for the other fellow’s welfare as well as one’s own. 
Augustine once said that the Christian rule of 
conduct was “Love, and do anything you want to.” 

b. The supreme worth and dignity of persons. 
Every individual, irrespective of race, color, or 
creed, is of infinite worth in the eyes of God. He 
must always be regarded by his fellows not as 
a means to an end, but as an end in himself. This 
was one of the primary principles of John Wesley, 
who in the eighteenth century brought about a 
social revolution in England through his preaching 
to the masses. 

c. The brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. Men are made by God for fellowship 
with him and with one another in a community 
that rises above all barriers of nation, race, class, 
or political loyalty. The social action of Christians 
should be directed toward the strengthening of 
this fellowship rather than its disruption through 
violence and strife. The Christian regards peace 
in the various areas of living as the desirable con- 
dition for mankind. 

3. A final principle for use in determining the 
will of God is this: Approach social issues intel- 
ligently. God expects us to use our minds in dis- 
covering his will. Make use of the findings of the 
political scientists, the sociologists, the anthro- 
pologists, the economists, the psychologists, the 
engineers, and others with special skills for 
understanding complex social problems. Use these 
findings within a Christian perspective. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why does an earthbound view of the king- 
dom of God rob it of the element of hope which 
is so essential in times like these? 

2. What are some of the tragic weaknesses of 
a philosophy of a social order that leaves God 
out? 

8. What principles in the teachings of Jesus 
apply rather specifically to the economic order? 


In CLOSING 


In closing, take the principles we have suggested 
for recognizing God’s will and apply them to any 
one of the following areas of tension in our society: 
race relations, the problems of capital and labor, 
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the international situation, the control of alcoholic 
beverages, or the disintegration of families. 


in Action 


re———The Group 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of the lesson for today is to 
show that both the individual and social implica- 
tions of the gospel are important and to consider . 
some of the social ideals of the Kingdom. 

Preparation: Look back over the various teach- 
ings about the Kingdom that you have studied and 
make note of the social ideals which are suggested 
in them. Read the Scripture lessons and the stu- 
dents’ material for today. 

See that the members you asked to report are 
prepared. It may be well for you to have an in- 
dividual conference with each so that he will 
understand clearly what his assignment is and 
so that you can know something of the approach 
he intends to use. Explain to them that you want 
them to show some examples of the way God 
works through men in their particular professions. 
This may be in some specific example or in the 
general history of the profession. They might start 
by outlining what they think would be the ideal, 
as they see it, for their particular occupation and 
then tell of progress which has been made toward 
that ideal. 
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For example, a doctor might tell how a dis- 
ease has been conquered through heroic effort 
on the part of an individual or individuals; a 
government official might explain how his par- 
ticular office was developed in order to serve 
persons: a farmer might discuss some of the de- 
velopments in agriculture which have enabled 
more persons to have enough to eat; a merchant 
might explain how goods are made available. 

Tell the persons reporting not to neglect to 
mention areas where their profession has not been 
so successful and where much still remains to be 
done. 

To begin: Review briefly some of the various 
ideas of the Kingdom which we have discussed so 
far. Suggest that in nearly every one of them, even 
those which seem definitely apocalyptic in nature, 
certain social ideals are stressed, such as sharing 
and serving. All these imply a willingness on the 
part of members of the Kingdom to co-operate in 
a better form of social life. Recall that Jesus had 
very little to say about definite techniques and 
systems; he seemed to assume an economic bal- 
ance and abundance. 

Suggest a main question for discussion, such 
as, What are some of the ways men seek to dis- 
cover and put into practice the social ideals of 
the Kingdom? 


How to proceed: Tell the members that certain 
individuals are going to report on various aspects 
of social living and what they think has been done 
and needs still to be done in order to make more 
real the Kingdom ideal. 

After each report, allow time for questions and 
discussion. There may be some differences of 
opinion about the ideals or about the methods or 
progress toward the ideal. Allow time for a pres- 
entation of all ideas on the particular report, and 
then go on to the next one. Be sure to allow time 
for all the reports. 

After all the reports, let the other members sug- 
gest other areas where progress has been made 
and also areas where a great deal of effort is still 
needed. Here may be mentioned war, greed, 
prejudice, bigotry. In what way can we move 
nearer the ideal in these areas? 

In closing: Go back to the Scripture references 
for today, letting the members note what social 
implications they have. Close with a prayer that 
our own social ideals and practices may be worthy 
of the Kingdom. 

Between sessions: Ask the members of the 
group to keep in mind the discussion for today 
as they think of the meeting next week and to 
think of how these social developments are re- 
lated to the Kingdom. 


November 20: The Kingdom— 
Building or Growing? 


p_The Leader in Action 


By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we shall be dealing with the ques- 
tion whether it is truer to speak of building the 
kingdom of God or to look upon it as growing. 
The material in Adult Student contains a number 
of ideas that will be of help to you in your prepara- 
tion. 

Read the daily Bible readings, especially Mark 
4:26-28. Contrast this parable of Jesus with one 
more typical of present-day American culture: 

So is the kingdom of God, as if man should 
undertake a great building project; and he should 
have his architect draw up the plans and call in 
the builders who excavate, lay the foundation, 
and erect the structure bit by bit. Every step is 
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carefully planned and executed by experienced 
builders and their crews of workers. There is no 
part of it that man himself does not construct. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Building the Kingdom 
A. Advantages implied in the phrase 
1. Suggests process 
2. Emphasizes man’s role 
B. Limitations of the phrase 
1. Too much haste implied 
2. Process of construction too apparent 
3. God’s role reduced to minimum 
II. The Kingdom conceived as growing 
A. Mystery and inevitability 
1. God at work 
2. An act of God’s grace 
3. Man co-operating with God 
B. Gradualness of the process 


How To BEGIN 


A good way to begin is to call attention to the 
fact that the phrase “building the Kingdom” is 
a rather familiar figure of speech in our time. 
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“Christian Youth Building a New World” was the 
slogan of one of our most successful interdenomi- 
national youth endeavors of a few years ago. 

The word “building” is a typically twentieth- 
century American term. It stands for initiative 
and “know how,” for investment of time and 
money, for large-scale planning and execution, for 
energy and endeavor. We are inclined to feel that 
if there is anything we need or want badly enough, 
we can buy it or we can build it. We have that 
much confidence in ourselves. Such a philosophy 
has paid off during this century in unheard-of 
feats of construction, from the Panama Canal to 
Boulder Dam. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Building the Kingdom 


A. Advantages implied in the phrase.—In re- 
cent years there have been grave doubts expressed 
as to whether the term “building” is an apt one 
for describing the process by which the kingdom 
of God comes into being. However, before we 
examine the grounds for these doubts, let’s con- 
sider at least two advantages implied in the phrase 
“building the Kingdom.” 

1. It suggests process. The kingdom of God is 
not something that springs up suddenly “out of 
the blue.” In building a home there are certain 
stages that may be observed. The thought of look- 
ing at a bare lot one moment and the next watch- 
ing television in a home constructed on that lot 
is ridiculous. The foundation must be laid, the 
framework erected, plumbing and wiring installed, 
windows and fixtures put in place, floors and walls 
finished, etc. Thus, the completed structure is the 
result of a process—a series of operations directed 
toward an ultimate goal. 

2. It emphasizes man’s role. Building is man’s 
way of bringing something into being. The build- 
ing of a house, a skyscraper, a factory, a road, or 
a dam is an accomplishment of man. Without his 
efforts it just would not become a reality. In the 
process of realizing the kingdom of God, man has 
a role to play, and his role must not be minimized. 
Recall here the concept of the Kingdom stressed 
in the lesson immediately preceding this one— 
that of an ideal world “fashioned by divinely in- 
spired men out of the materials of this earthly 
life.” This may not be the whole story, but it is 
a significant dimension of the Kingdom. 

B. Limitations of the phrase —After having sug- 
gested some of the advantages implied in the 
phrase “building the Kingdom,” we should move 
on to a consideration of some rather distinct limi- 
tations of the phrase. 

1. Too much haste is implied. Though building 
is a process in which there are stages of develop- 
ment, it is usually considered one in which time 
is a matter of urgent concern. Builders spend 
many hours and great sums of money in the de- 
velopment of new methods and new machines 


designed to cut down on the time required for 
construction. Houses seem to spring up almost 
overnight, and roads are laid within a few days’ 
time. Kingdom realization is a project in which 
time is overshadowed by eternity. 

2. The stages of development and the progress 
of the construction are too apparent. One can 
look at a building at any given time and see tan- 
gible evidence of how much has been accomplished 
and how much is yet to be done. Progress toward 
the Kingdom is not so easy to determine. There 
is an element of mystery about it. 

3. God’s role is reduced to a minimum, if not 
completely overlooked. One does not readily see 
God at work in the building of a great structure. 
It appears to be wholly a feat of man. There is 
no part of it that progresses in the absence of man’s 
labors. When man quits work on it, no matter what 
the degree of completion, that is as far as it goes. 
This does not appear to be true of the Kingdom. 
At least there is a growing tendency to think of its 
coming in terms of what happens over and beyond, 
and sometimes in spite of, what man does. 


II. The Kingdom conceived as growing 


If we do not allow it to dull our vision as to 
man’s responsibility in connection with the reali- 
zation of the kingdom of God, there would appear 
to be many advantages in thinking of the Kingdom 
as something that grows rather than something 
that we build. The real point of the parable of 
the seed growing of itself is not the gradualness 
of the growth but the mystery and the inevita- 
bility of the growth due to the very nature of the 
universe. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the truths 
of the Kingdom implied in the idea of growth. In 


Growth, from seed to harvest, has a quality of mystery. 
J. Horace McFarland Company é 































doing so, we shall want to keep in mind the parable 
of Jesus concerning the seed growing of itself 
(Mark 4: 26-28. 

A. Mystery and inevitability—Note especially 
the following lines which constitute the heart of 
the parable: “... as if... the seed should... 
grow, he knows not how. The earth produces of 
itself .. .” Halford E. Luccock brings out several 
good ideas to be found in these words (The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 7). 

1. These words do not suggest that we should 
think of laws of nature as working automatically, 
apart from God; rather they suggest faith in “a 
dependable God at work in the world.” At all 
times, but particularly in times of discouragement 
when man is inclined to despair, such faith is 
desperately needed. It gives us the assurance that 
“the undefeatable forces of God are on the side 
of his kingdom.” 

“ . . it is God’s kingdom. We may let go and 
give up; God will not” (Morrison). 

2. The establishment of God’s kingdom is an 
act of God’s grace. Just as there is in nature “a 
freely given power of the earth, which man does 
not make or direct . . . but on which he can con- 
fidently rely”; so, too, there is the freely given 
grace of God which brings in the Kingdom and 
prepares us for it. We neither build it ourselves 
nor deserve it as a reward for what we do. In 
the final analysis, it is God’s gift. 

3. While man does not create the Kingdom, he 
cannot block it; and he can rely on it and work 
with it. He does have an obligation with respect 
to it that he must discharge. If a man expects the 
best results from a seed, he not only plants it; 
he cultivates it as well. He does all he can in co- 
operation with God by providing conditions most 
favorable to growth. He restores the fertility of the 
soil, he loosens the earth around the seed, he 
waters it, and he shelters the tender plants from 
the sun. Says Luccock, “We must wait with our 
hands on the plowshare, driving down the long 
furrow, workers together with God, in his earth 
which brings forth fruit of herself.” 

B. Gradualness.—“. . . first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full grain in the ear” suggests the 
idea of gradualness in the coming of the Kingdom. 
While this is not the central point of the parable, 
it is an incidental meaning that is of significance. 
The seed is planted, it germinates, and its tiny 
shoots appear above the ground. From then on the 
growth is observable—blade, ear, and full grain in 
the ear. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What pictures does the word “building” call 
to mind as compared with the word “growing”? 

2. What are some of the obligations of man as 
a responsible creature of God in facilitating the 
growth of the Kingdom? 

3. Do you discern any visible evidences of the 
growth of the Kingdom? 
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In CLOSING 


The essential difference between thinking in 
terms of “building the Kingdom” and conceiving 
of it as “growing” is that the former places most, 
if not all, of the emphasis on what man does and 
leaves God out. The truth as represented in the 
idea of growth is that man’s role in establishing 
the Kingdom is infinitesimally small in compari- 
son with that of God. 

Since next Thursday is Thanksgiving Day, it 
would be fitting to close on a note of giving thanks 
to God for his act of grace in establishing his 
Kingdom and calling us to citizenship in it. And 
let us give thanks for the progress that men in- 
spired by the ideals of that Kingdom make, here 
a little and there a little, in the building of a better 
world. 


The Group in Action 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of the lesson for today is to 
lead the adults in your class to discuss the ways 
in which the Kingdom grows and some of the 
ways in which we can help God’s processes. 

Preparation: Read the students’ material and 
the suggested Bible references. Think of your 
group and the individuals in it. Do they get more 
out of rather theoretical theological discussion, 
or do they prefer the more practical applications 
of religion? Or are there both types in the group? 
There is room for both types, of course, in a dis- 
cussion group. For this Sunday, however, you 
can slant the discussion in one way or the other, 
as you think it will mean most to the members of 
your group. Or you may want to divide the class 
into two groups or have the whole group discuss 
some of both types of questions. Decide before the 
class period what you will do. 

To begin: You might begin by telling the story 
of the farmer who was showing his fine crops to 
one of his friends. 

“But,” said the friend, thinking that the farmer 
was a little too proud of his own achievement, 
“You didn’t really raise these crops. God provided 
the sunshine and rain and made the crops grow.” 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, “but you should have 
seen the field when God alone took care of it.” 

If you think this story might offend some mem- 
bers of the group, begin by asking someone to 
make the distinction between building and grow- 
ing, as made by Morrison (Adult Student). Do 
not let the discussion develop into an argument 
over these terms. Paul uses both figures with re- 
spect to his work (1 Corinthians 3: 5-10). 
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How to proceed: Lead into the main question 
for discussion today. It may be, How does the 
concept of the Kingdom as a growing thing affect 
you and me? or, What is man’s part in God’s 
growing kingdom? 

If you want the discussion to be speculative, ask 
some subordinate questions such as these: Do you 
see any similarities between the evolution of man 
and the evolution of the Kingdom? Will the King- 
dom evolve regardless of man’s activity? In what 
sense, if any, is the Kingdom dependent upon the 
will of man? What freedom of choice has a man 
with respect to the Kingdom? What is there in a 
man that leads or drives him toward the Kingdom 
ideal? What keeps the Kingdom ideal alive in 
man? How much control has man over this force? 
Can what a man does or does not do affect the out- 
come? How much control has a man over his 
destiny? 

If, on the other hand, you prefer a less theo- 
retical discussion, such questions as these may 
bring it out: In what ways does our spiritual 
growth mean that the Kingdom is growing? In 
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what way are we reaping what we have sowed in 
our international relations? in our economic sys- 
tem? in our churches? How are these things 
related to the growth of the Kingdom? What 
evidences can you see that some small measure 
of the Kingdom is being realized in the world to- 
day? What seems to you to be the greatest hin- 
drance to Kingdom growth? What factors in our 
own community seem to indicate growth or 
hindrance to the Kingdom? To what extent are we 
as Christians responsible for the growth or lack 
of it? 

In closing: Summarize the points of the discus- 
sion, bringing out the points that seem to have 
meant most to the members of the group. Do not 
neglect minorities. Your closing prayer may be 
that our labors may be such that they will culti- 
vate the Kingdom ideal. 

Between sessions: In addition to the usual read- 
ing, ask the class members to think back over the 
course and to evaluate it in terms of what it has 
meant to them in understanding, personal growth, 
and resolutions for the future. 


e Kingdom Within 


(World Service Sunday ) 


m—The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


B. Love 
C. The Christian virtues 
III. The new birth 
A. A prerequisite of the Kingdom 
B. The transformation of society 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 


the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson our primary concern is with the 
inner, spiritual aspect of the kingdom of God 
rather than its external, physical manifestation 
in the social order. By way of preparation several 
very familiar passages of Scripture, such as the 
foilowing, should be studied: Matthew 5:1-12, 
17-48; 18:3; 22:34-40; Luke 17: 20-21; John 3:1-3; 
Romans 13: 8-10; 1 Corinthians 13; Galatians 2: 15- 
16, 19-21; 5: 22-23. 

Be sure to read the material in Adult Student 
and weave it into your lesson as you see fit. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Kingdom within as the normal state of 
our being 
A. The Kingdom within 
B. Our normal state 

II. Attitudes, commitments, dispositions, and mo- 
tives consistent with the will of God 
A. Faith 





How To BEGIN 


One good way to begin is to relate this lesson 
to that for October 16. At that time we noted that 
in the teachings of Jesus there is an emphasis upon 
the Kingdom as a “spiritual fact in individual ex- 
perience” (the Kingdom within). We come now 
to a more thorough treatment of this aspect of the 
kingdom of God. It might be well to remind the 
members of the class that this, like other facets of 
the Kingdom which we have considered, is but 
one aspect, though an extremely vital one. With- 
out the Kingdom within there would be no peo- 
ple of God, no Church, no social order developed 
in accordance with the will of God. The Kingdom 
must begin within, or it does not begin at all. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The Kingdom within as the normal state of our 
being 


A. The Kingdom within—Note that the most 
direct statement of Jesus concerning the kingdom 
of God as an inner experience is: “The Kingdom 
of God is within you” (Luke 17:21, King James 
Version). Scholars of today, however, seem to 
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Gramstorif? Brothers, Ine, 
Jesus tells the multitude about the Kingdom. 


prefer the translation: “The kingdom of God is 
in the midst of you” (Revised Standard Version) 
or “The kingdom of God is among you.” The latter 
renderings are based in part on the assumption 
that Jesus would hardly have thought of the 
Kingdom as being present within the unregen- 
erated Pharisees to whom the words were ad- 
dressed. 

E. Stanley Jones, however, suggests a profound 
truth in the translation “within you,” even in con- 
nection with the Pharisees. Says Dr. Jones: “It 
[the Kingdom] is in all of us—good, bad, and in- 
different. It is in the very laws of our being, for 
the laws of our being are the laws of the Kingdom 
of God. The laws of the Kingdom of God are writ- 
ten not merely in the Sacred Book, they are 
written within us, in the very constitution of our 
being. As someone has said: “The will of God is 
not something other than, or opposed to your real 
nature. It is your real nature.’ ” 1 

In a similar vein, Augustine once wrote, “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and we are restless until 
we rest in Thee.” An Old Testament writer, many 
centuries before the advent of Christ, had dis- 
covered this profound truth in the wonders of 
creation, and he affirmed: “God created man in 
his own image, .. .” 

B. Our normal state-—The kingdom of God, 
then, is implanted in the texture of our being. 
When we sin, we sin not only against God but 
against our.own true selves. 

Fritz Kunkel, in Let’s Be Normal! (out of 
print), says there is a norm written within us, 


1 From Is the Kingdom of God Realism? by E. Stanley Jones; 
Abingdon Press, 1940. 
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and when we depart from it, we end up in dis- 
ruption and self-frustration. E. Stanley Jones 
identifies that norm with the kingdom of God. 
Says Dr. Jones, “The Kingdom of God within us 
is that Norm. To depart from it is to lose our- 
selves, to frustrate ourselves.” 2 If the kingdom 
of God within us is the Norm of our lives, then 
those attitudes, commitments, dispositions, or 
motives which are consistent with the Kingdom 
are normal. To go against them is to go against 
ourselves. 


II. Attitudes, commitments, dispositions, and mo- 
tives consistent with the will of God 


A. Faith—Someone has defined faith as “the 
giving of oneself to be controlled and remade by 
what commands trust and devotion.” The Chris- 
tian in trust and devotion gives himself to God 
to be controlled and remade by him. This inner 
attitude is indispensable for the kingdom of God. 

You might wish to call attention here to the 
fact that in Protestantism it is faith—faith in God 
the Father and in his Son Jesus Christ—by which 
a man is justified before God. It is not what a 
man does—no matter how good or how noble— 
that qualifies a man for membership in God’s 
kingdom. It is a genuine attitude of trust in and 
devotion to God which, to be sure, results in good 
and noble deeds. 

B. Love.—The supreme sentiment of the Chris- 
tian life is the sentiment of love—love toward God 
and love toward one’s neighbor (Matthew 22: 
34-40). The Greek word here used is not eros 
(sexual love) or filia (love for family and friends) 
but agape (the outgoing of the whole nature in 
reverent devotion and boundless good will). 

Read Matthew 5:17-48, Romans 13:8-10, and 
1 Corinthians 13. Note how this Christian attitude, 
disposition, or motive of love fulfills all the re- 
quirements of righteousness. It goes beyond our 
conventional limitations of good will and extends 
to the sinner, the enemy, persons of different 
races and nations, and to those of different cul- 
tures and classes. It also calls for a higher mo- 
rality than can be covered by laws and rules 
of conduct. 

You will note that there are several attitudes 
that are closely allied with the sentiment of love 
—notably, forgiveness and reconciliation. Applied 
in some of the critical areas of human relations 
today, such attitudés could lead to peace and 
community where we now have strife and discord. 

C. The Christian virtues.—Throughout the New 
Testament there are numerous lists of what we 
might call the Christian virtues. Read especially 
Matthew 5:1-12 and Galatians 5:22-23. Supple- 
ment this list of Christian virtues as you see fit. 


III. The new birth 


A. A prerequisite of the Kingdom.—Read what 
Jesus has to say about the new birth in John 


2From Abundant Living, by E. Stanley Jones; Abingdon Press, 
1942, 
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Our Next Series 


During December adult classes will be 
studying the unit, “Dealing With the Alcohol 
Problem.” Its purpose is to help adults gain 
clearer insight into the total problem and 
how it affects individuals, and to explore 
ways of overcoming this social evil. 

The lesson titles are: 


December 4: Facing the Facts 

December 11: Alcohol and People 

December 18: Motivations for Drinking 

December 25: Alcohol anf Christian Re- 
sponsibility 


“But What Can I Do?” in the magazine 
section will supplement this series of lessons. 











3:1-3. It is a birth from above, from God. More- 
over, it is a condition that must be met before 
one can “see the kingdom of God.” We use the 
word conversion to describe what happens to a 
man when he is “born again.” 

It might be well to pause here and define what 
you mean by the term “conversion.” One defini- 
tion is: “Conversion refers to that inner transfor- 
mation of the individual whereby his attitudes, 
his convictions, his dispositions, and his motives 
are integrated about the kingdom of God as the 
normal state of his life.” It is a process which may 
take place slowly or suddenly. 

B. The transformation of society—The trans- 
formation of society begins with the transforma- 
tion that takes place within the lives of individuals. 
We may formulate plans, draw up rules, or pass 
laws looking toward the improvement of our 
society, but unless we re-create life from within, 
our striving will be in vain. This truth was brought 
home very forcefully by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
in a sermon which he delivered a few years ago. 

“Every society has these two aspects: on one 
side, its regulative, coercive laws; on the other, 
its spiritual culture. The one works through 
politics, departments of state, bureaus of govern- 
mental administration and courts of law; the other 
works through homes, schools, churches, the fine 
arts, personal religion. The one organizes and 
regulates life from without; the other creates 
life from within. . . . In the long run the law 
can get out of the people no more goodness than 
there is inside the people. The law is much like 
a pump, and the water it pumps is the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual life of the people—no better, 
no worse.” 3 

Here is a good place to cite examples of how 
necessary it is to create in the hearts of our people 
good will, good sense, mutual understanding, and 


—. 


2 From On Being Fit to Live Wi i 
2 th, by H E F ; 
rper and Brothers, 1946. ‘ ; tani ici ania 





unselfish devotion to human welfare before laws 
can become effective. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Why are the inner attitudes with which 
we approach the solution to disputes (inter- 
national, racial, labor, etc.) equally or even more 
important than the techniques used? 

2. What attitudes, convictions, dispositions, etc., 
would you list as being foremost among the 
Christian virtues? 


In CLOSING 


A good way to close will be to express yourself 
somewhat as follows: You and I are interested 
in the kingdom of God. We want to prepare our- 
selves to live as worthy members of the Kingdom, 
and we want to do our part in making it a reality 
here on earth. What we must remember is that 
the kingdom of God begins within the hearts of 
people, or it doesn’t begin at all. It begins in atti- 
tudes, convictions, dispositions, and iiotives con- 
sistent with the will of God. This will require a 
transformation in our own lives and in the lives 
of others—a transformation that comes when God 
and his Son, Jesus Christ, become real for us. 

The kingdom of God is within you! 


r—-The Group 


in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In this last lesson of the unit, you will 
want to make the idea of the Kingdom seem real 
and personal to each adult in your group. 

Preparation: In addition to the usual reading 
of the students’ material and the Scripture, you 
will want to spend some time in thinking back 
over the lessons of the unit in order to gather up 
any loose ends, resolve any problems of un- 
answered questions, and to evaluate progress, 
both as individuals and as a group. You will no 
doubt spend some time in meditation and prayer, 
for the implications of this last lesson are power- 
ful and should mean a great deal. 

To begin: You may begin by asking rhetorically, 
Where is the Kingdom now? 

Comment briefly that in the discussions we 
have had so far, we have been somewhat inclined 
to think of the Kingdom as an ideal to be sought, 
whose realization will come only in some future 
time. Even those who have emphasized the fact 
that the Kingdom is growing have been inclined 
to think of it as a young and immature plant. But 
is this necessarily true? Have we no fruits of the 
Kingdom? Is there no maturity now? Might we 
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think of the Kingdom as growing in the sense a 
forest is growing, where individual trees reach 
maturity and scatter seeds? 

How to proceed: Throw out as an introductory 
question, Where is God? If members suggest, as 
some of them surely will, that he is everywhere, 
including here and now in us, then ask, Does that 
tell us anything about the existence of the King- 
dom? 

These questions may bring out discussion about 
the matters treated by Morrison in Adult Student: 
What does it mean when we say that man is 
created in the image of God or that man is a 
child of God? Does this tell us anything about 
the Kingdom? Is there something of God in every 
man? In what sense can we say that the Kingdom 
exists in us as individuals and as a group? Where 
does the Kingdom come to maturity and spread 
new seeds? What qualities in men seem to indi- 
cate that the Kingdom is among us? 

Discuss why these qualities are important in 
the Kingdom. Morrison mentions humility, pa- 
tience, forgiveness, reconciliation, identification. 


—The Teacher’s Workshop 


How Shall I Prepare to Teach? 
CHECK UP ON RESOURCES 


As WE take the long look at a study unit and 
make our plans for several sessions, we often 
feel the need of additional resources. 

Here is one way to build up a backlog of such 
resources. On four separate sheets of paper, write 
these headings: “Books, pamphlets, leaflets”; 
“Films, filmstrips, records”; “Periodicals, articles, 
clippings”; “Agencies.” 

Books, pamphlets, leaflets—As you read 
through the suggestions in the lessons and in the 
guidance for the teacher, you may find a reference 
to an incident in the life of one of our great church 
leaders, such as Olin Stockwell. Or the reference 
may be to someone famous in his own field but 
not a church leader, such as Albert Einstein. If 
you wish more information about persons of this 
kind, just jot down on your first sheet a notation, 
“clippings—Olin Stockwell” or “biography— 
Albert Einstein.” Obtain biographies from the 
nearest library or clippings from The Christian 
Advocate or World Outlook or similar sources. 

In the section entitled “Additional Resources” 
in Brace Up Your Minds—1955-56, you will find a 
list of selected books. Check this list and add titles 
to your worksheet. 

Films, filmstrips, records—Turn to the section 
entitled “Audio-Visual Resources for Methodist 
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Ask the group to give some examples of persons 
embodying these qualities. What is there about 
each of these qualities that seems to indicate it is 
a quality of the Kingdom? 

If your group is large, divide it into smaller 
groups. Each member should have a chance to 
tell what the course has meant to him and to 
suggest ways he thinks the discussions might be 
improved so it might mean more to all concerned. 
Be sure to ask for an evaluation in terms of 
growth of individuals and of group spirit. Let each 
group report a summary of their findings. 

In closing: Summarize the points brought out 
today. Recall that we started this series by dis- 
cussing how God is at work in history, and now 
our discussions of the Kingdom have brought us 
back to this same point—God at work in us. Your 
closing prayer may be one of thanksgiving for 
God in us and of petition that we may realize the 
Kingdom in our own lives. 

Advance planning: All class members should 
read lessons 1 and 2 in Adult Student in prepara- 
tion for the first session of the next series. 





Curriculum” in the quarterly publication, Fore- 
cast. Locate the series of studies which you are 
using. Check through the audio-visuals recom- 
mended. Another list of audio-visuals is found in 
Brace Up Your Minds. Order the ones you need 
from The Methodist Publishing House that serves 
your territory. Order early. 

Periodicals, articles, clippings.—Forecast will be 
helpful to you in discovering articles appearing in 
the forthcoming issues of church periodicals. 
Some articles in The Christian Adwocate will be 
helpful to you. Select those which you will need. 
Jot them down on your worksheet. 

References are frequently made in lesson ma- 
terials to incidents in current church life, such as 
the 1954 meeting of the World Council of 
Churches. Often you can find more information 
about these in The Christian Century, The Chris- 
tian Advocate, and other church periodicals. 
World Outlook clippings are helpful in mission 
studies. 

Agencies.—As you make plans for the unit, list 
agencies to which you want to write to get infor- 
mation or materials. 

A backlog—As you build up a file of books, 
clippings, lists of audio-visuals, and printed ma- 
terials from agencies, you will soon have a back- 
log of resources for your teaching. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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Three Pamphlets 


How to Lead Discussions, Leader- 
ship Pamphlet No. 1. Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A., 
1955. 48 pages, paper. 60 cents 
(rates on quantities). 


Planning Better Programs, Leader- 
ship Pamphlet No. 2. Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A., 
1955. 48 pages, paper. 60 cents 
(rates on quantities). 


Taking Action in the Community, 
Leadership Pamphlet No. 3. 
Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A., 1955. 48 pages, paper. 
60 cents (rates on quantities). 


These are valuable pamphlets for 
those who are interested in the 
group process of teaching. Classes 
using “The Group in Action” teach- 
ing helps in Aputt TEACHER will 
want to put these pamphlets in the 
hands of their leaders. 

Various chapters of the pam- 
phlets are written by various 
authors. Most of the writers are in 
the educational field. 


How to Lead Discussions deals 
with such matters as “Why Group 
Discussion?” “The Leader’s Role,” 
“Drama as a Starter,” “Are There 
Any Questions?” As one would ex- 
pect, the role of the leader of a dis- 
cussion group is to make himself as 
inconspicuous as possible. Let the 
members of the group feel that 
it is their meeting. 

The place of discussion method 
in adult education is well handled 
by Ida Stewart Hill of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults. She says, “Through dis- 
cussion a group of adults can ex- 
plore a subject and find a level of 
working and talking that has 
meaning for them. And they can 
obtain satisfaction through the ex- 
citement of achievement at any age 
if the goal is considered worthy of 
the labor it demands.” 


Planning Better Programs is filled 
with sound counsel for persons re- 
sponsible for program planning. 
Some chapter headings are “Ob- 
stacles to Overcome,” “What’s in a 
Program?” “The Planning Com- 
mittee,” “Speaker or Panel?” 
“Evaluating the Program.” As with 
Pamphlet No. 1, various authors 
have written the chapters. 

The pamphlet begins by listing 
qualities of a good program: “A 


good program should: (1) start 
with the interests of members, (2) 
have a variety of subjects and 
methods, (3) start and end on time, 
(4) have a good speaker, film, 
reading or other needed resource, 
(5) make provision for fellowship, 
(6) get members doing things, (7) 
provide for physical comfort, (8) 
add something to each person’s 
life.’ The remainder of the pam- 
phlet gives helps to the planners 
who work for programs. 

Programs are analyzed to deter- 
mine purposes, to examine the peo- 
ple involved, and to look at the 
processes. Four conditions needed 
attention in setting up a program: 
(1) preparing the audience, (2) 
stimulating the audience, (3) giv- 
ing support, and (4) consolidating 
the experience. 

Group interests and goals should 
be carefully considered in program 
planning. Every program chairman 
will eventually run into an emer- 
gency. “What to Do in Emergen- 
cies” will help at this point. Inter- 
est indicators are discussed, and a 
checklist of methods is given. 


“Sooner or later most of us be- 
come concerned about changes 
taking place in our communities 
or changes we want to bring about. 
Perhaps new industries come to 
town and in a space of weeks our 
schools are overcrowded, there are 
too many cars on the streets, there 
are not enough houses to go 
around. We want to do something 
about these conditions. Where do 
we start? And how?” 

Taking Action in the Community 
gives real help to persons wanting 
answers to the above questions. 
Several of the chapters deal with 
“how to” matters: “Initiating So- 
cial Action,” “Mobilizing Organi- 
zations,” “Mobilizing the Neigh- 
bors.” Other chapter headings are 
“When People Are Ready,” “Com- 
munity Apathy?” “From Ideas to 
Action.” 

The chapter on community 
apathy points out that often we 
lean on apathy for an excuse. We 
say it is apathy when really it is 
bad planning or poor preparation 
or faulty sponsorship, or poor tim- 
ing or autocratic leadership, or the 
wrong approach. 

These pamphlets will be valuable 
to all who are interested in the best 
methods in adult education, 


Three Plays 


Fear Not, by Jeanne Carruthers. 
Friendship Press, 1955. 32 pages, 
paper. 50 cents. 


Caught Between, by Helen 
Kromer. Friendship Press, 1955. 
24 pages, paper. 50 cents. 


Jungle Prize, by Marion Holmes. 
Friendship Press, 1955. 32 pages, 
paper. 50 cents. 


All three of these one-act plays 
deal with a missionary theme and 
are in missionary settings. Fear 
Not is set on a college campus in 
western India. The importance of 
nonresistance based on intelligent 
fearlessness is the theme. 


Caught Between is about an 
Indian American who has run away 
from home because a superstitious 
and ignorant witch doctor has let 
his little brother die. The prodigal 
gets into bad company and has a 
brush with the law. An Indian 
clergyman plays an important role 
in straightening out the situation. 


The setting of Jungle Prize is a 
Chinese home in northern Malaya. 
The mother of two sons is heart- 
broken because one son is a com- 
munist bandit and the other is 
being indoctrinated by the Commu- 
nists through phony Boy Scout 
meetings. When instructed to ruin 
his former pastor’s rubber trees, 
the bandit finds he cannot go 
through with it. The Christian 
mother has a dominant role 
throughout the play. 


Any one or all three of these 
plays would make excellent discus- 
sion starters. They can be produced 
easily and simply or can be used 
effectively as “walk-on” rehearsals. 
(Each character has a book and 
reads his part while going through 
the actions called for in the play.) 
Or a third alternative is group 
reading. (The characters sit in 
front of the audience and read their 
parts.) 

It would be desirable to present 
these plays in connection with mis- 
sionary study units. The audience 
would then have some background 
for the story in each instance and 
would be able to participate more 
intelligently in a discussion follow- 
ing the play, 
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Here’s a truly unique Christmas gift for your fricnds and 
members of your family who are aged sixty and over. Perfect 
for your parents, grandparents, any of your favorite people who 
are in retirement, or those who are reaching the age of retirement 
and are interested in planning ahead. 

MATURE YEARS itself is the most unique magazine of its 
kind—planned expressly to meet the needs and interests of all 
older adults. 

MATURE YEARS is a big, handsome quarterly magazine with 
a lively 4-color cover that offers a warm invitation to 64 pages of 
genuine appeal to older adults. 

Each of six big sections of MATURE YEARS is devoted ex- 
clusively to the special interests of this age group. Generous illus- 
trations and good, large-size type make MATURE YEARS a 
highly readable magazine. Within its pages are many vitally 
interesting features. These include “My Life”—features of per- 
sonal interest; ““Wonderful World”—reports and interpretations 
of what is happening in the world around us; “The Living Word” 
—suggestive interpretations of the International Sunday School 
Lessons; ““The Chapel”—devotional helps, daily meditations and 
poetry; “Adult Adventure’—articles on hobbies, projects, and 
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interest-activities; and “The Pastor Calls’—helpful spiritual 
counsel on personal problems. 
Now is the ideal time to give a really practical gift—-MATURE 
YEARS, the magazine that’s especially prepared for older adults. 
Fill out the convenient gift subscription order blank below and 
we will notify the recipient by card, on which your name or 
that of your church will appear. 








GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


Please send the following gift subscription to 
MATURE YEARS at $1.50 a year: 


a 
Street or RFD 
City ( ) 
State 
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the Methodist Publishing House_ 


Please order from House serving you 


Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 
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